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BY C. BOWYER VAUX, 


AUTHOR OF “CANOE HANDLING.” 


III.—1883 to 1887. 


Soon after the American Canoe Associa- 
tion meet of 1882 was over, camp broken, 
and the members had scattered for home 
in all directions, two canoeists set out on 
a long cruise from Lorna Island, on Lake 
George. Dr. C. A. Neidé, secretary of the 
Association, and S. D. Kendall—in canoes 
Aurora and Solid Comfort—made Florida 
their objective point, and paddled and 
sailed toward it for days and days. They 
cruised by way of the Erie Canal, Alle- 
gheny, Ohio and Mississippi rivers to the 
Gulf, and then sailed along its shores to 
Pensacola, arriving there late in the winter 
of 1882-3. 

Dr. Neidé has written an account of this 
voyage. His book is called ‘‘ The Cruise 
of the Aurora.” 

The Aurora was 2 Rushton canoe, Prin- 
cess model, very similar to the Nima used 
by Dr. Heighway at the 82 meet. In- 
stead of a dagger board in a wooden 
trunk, Dr. Neidé used the Atwood folding 
iron-plate board. ‘This board was in- 
vented for use in the St. Lawrence skiff. 
The trunk was a tight, metal case, screwed 
to the keelson and projecting above it but 
about four inches. When the board was 
down it looked much like a fan—the three 
blades in folding slid past each other and 
were housed in the trunk, which was in 
height only the width of a single blade. 
The blades were worked by a lever play- 
ing in a well-packed and water-tight joint. 
The Atwood board has been greatly im- 
proved since 1883 and is quite generally 
used now, especially by fresh-water sail- 
ors. The Princess canoe has a flat floor 
and large body, thus giving good sleep- 
ing accommodations and stowing capa- 
city. 


The Sold Comfort was built by the 
owner and was wider in proportion to 
length than was allowed by the racing 
rules, being about three feetin beam. The 
Aurora was 31% inches wide. Small 
lateen sails, with simple gear, were used, 
as the paddle was the ‘‘ prime mover ™ for 
most of the journey. The Avrora and 
Solid Comfort cruise is the longest contin- 
uous Canoe journey on record. 

Charles H. Farnham has taken several 
long and dangerous canoe cruises in 
Canada. He is a literary man, and uses 
the canoe as a vehicle to take him where 
he can collect the facts for his writings, 
and where no other means of transporta- 
tion can be had. The practical side of 
canoeing has been whittled by him down 
to the finest possible point. His every 
implement is the result of scientific study. 
He has invented for his own usea canoe 
mattrass-cushion-life-preserver that cannot 
beimproved upon. His study of the pad- 
dle has resulted in such a perfect tool for 
the work of propelling a canoe, that the 
paddle designed by him is now being 
generally used. His suggestions as to 
the best canoe-cruising kits, food, yoke 
for portaging, etc., etc., are snatched up 
as soon as published and pretty generally 
followed. His writings about canoeing 
in Canada have appeared in Harper's 
Monthly. ‘‘ Running the Rapids of the 
Upper Hudson” (Century Magazine, 1881), 
was written by him. Farnham cruised 
for several years in the original Shadow 
canoe, having purchased it of Alden, the 
designer. In 1884 he had Everson build 
him a new canoe, a little larger than the 
Shadow all through. As it was deeper 
than the old canoe, it floated higher out of 
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JUDGE NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 


Commodore of the A. C. A. in 1882, and one of its charter 
members, Commodore of the Cincinnati Canoe 
Club for years, 


water-—had more free-board in other words 
—and was, therefore, a dryer and safer 
canoe in rough water. He has used this 
canoe every summer and all summer ever 
since in Canada. Though he sometimes 
sails, he has nocenterboard. When he is 
cruising on open waters he has an extra 
keel screwed on the permanent keel of the 
canoe and uses arudder. When his jour- 
ney leads him to inland waters and river 
work, the extra keel, rudder and sails are 
taken from the canoe, packed up and ex- 
pressed to the next sailing point, and the 
paddle is used alone. Farnham says he 
is most light-hearted when the sails are 
away off in some express office and he 
has but the paddle and canoe for cruising 
companions. He usually cruises aldne, 
not from choice, but from necessity. 
Farnham is an exceptional cruiser in that 
he has given to the fraternity the benefit 
of his experiences by describing many little 
cruising devices. Perhaps few others are 
as clever with the pen as he. 

N. H. Bishop made a little speech to 
the nominating committee assembled in 
‘The Lodge,” on Lorna Island, in August, 
1882. Among other things he said that 
in 1880, when the Association was organ- 
ized, it was decided to elect the first com- 
modore from among the New York mem- 
bers, as canoeing first started in this 
country there. Mr. Alden was elected 
then. The second year the commodore 
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was to be a western man, and Judge 
Longworth was elected. The third year 
a Canadian was to hold office, so he pro- 
posed the name of E. B. Edwards, who 
was then and there elected. The fourth 
year an eastern man was to be selected 
according to this plan. In 1883, at the 
Stony Lake meet, F. A. Nickerson, of 
Springfield, Mass., was elected ccm- 
modore. 

Mr. Bishop went on to say that the 
original plan was to elect the commodore 
for the fifth year either from New York, 
beginning the routine over again, or 
from that part of the country where canoe- 
ing was making most headway and was 
becoming most popular. 

The 1882 meet illustrated very forcibly 
that the upper end of Lake George was 
not the best possible place for a general 
canoe meet. The number of canoeists 
present made camping on Lorna Island un- 
comfortable, on account of the numbers 
present and the smallness of the island. 
Then the distance from the camp to the 
regatta course, nearly five miles, was an- 
other serious objection. The main 
reason for seeking a better camping place 
for the 1883 meet, however, was the fact 
that the variable winds of Lake George 
made good sailing impossible and the 
races turned out to be flukes and drifting 
matches in many cases. 

Many new places were suggested, the 
most available of which seemed to be the 
St. Lawrence, somewhere about the 
Thousand Islands, as being the dividing 





KIRK MUNROE, 
Commodore of the New York Canoe Club. Several articles 
from his pen have appeared in Ourtinc. 
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_ JABBERWOCK. 
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ROCHESTER. 


CLUB TOTEMS, 


Nore.—In 1880 a member of the New York Canoe Club sewed a circular disc of red bunting on each side of his main- 
sail near the peak, with the name of his canoe in white letters on it. As the private signal we are small, he meant this 
at 


as a distinguishing signal for his canoe. The red ball wasadopted as the club’s signal a year 
canoes competing in the races at Lake George in 1882 had this mark on the sail. 
Toronto selected a red circle with a white center; Hartford used the crescent and star. 


er, and all the N. Y.C.C. 
e idea was caught up by other clubs. 
The Mohicans went one point 


further and called the club mark a totem, and adopted the turtle as theirs. The Rochester club chose a green frog for 
their emblem, and the members have since been known as the frogs. The red hippocampus of the Knickerbocker club 


is one of the prettiest designs of all; but the totem of the } 


abberwocks is the most original. Nearly every club in the 


country now has a totem and a characteristic club call or cheer. 





line between the States and Canada, and 
easily accessible from all points. Com- 
modore Edwards was very anxious to 
have a meet in Canada, partly to get 
the canoeists of the States out in the 
woods in a wild region so they could see 
how true canoeing was done by the 
Canadians, but mainly to show the hun- 
dreds of Canadian canoeists what modern 
canoeing really was, and by so doing get 
them interested in the Association, and 
thus add greatly to its strength. 

The place he selected was Stony Lake, 
near Peterborough, Ontario, Canada. 
He put the question of the meet site to 
vote in the Executive Committee, and 
Stony Lake carried the day. 

During the winter of 1882-3 sailing 
and paddling courses were surveyed on 
the ice and turning: buoys located ; an 
ice-house was built and filled with ice for 
the use of the campers. It had been the 
custom for years of many canoeists about 
Peterborough and Lakefield to establish 
permanent camps on Stony Lake and ad- 
jacent waters, where vacations could be 





OFFICER’S FLAG. 


Nots.—Every canoe club has its flag; a pointed bur; 


PRIVATE SIGNAL. 


, 12 inches by 18 inches. 


spent paddling, shooting and fishing. 
Commodore Edwards knew the region 
well, and rightly judged that its wildness 
and beauty would charm the canoeists 
who visited it from over the border, no 
hotels, no summer boarders, but a true 
camp life for all. 


1883. 


The lateen sail, though pretty gener- 
ally adopted for cruising canoes and used 
on some of the racers, had certain dis- 
advantages ; chief among them was the 
impossibility of working any quick and 
effective reefing gear. 

Sailing cannot be done satisfactorily un- 
less it is possible at times to shorten sail, 
and doit quickly. The use of many sails 
is out of the question on a canoe—two, 
or at most three, are all that can be 
handled by one man when this same 
man has other work to do, for instance 
steering. With a yacht it is different— 
there are many hands to do the work, and 
a number of sails can be set or taken in as 
the force of the wind dictates. The 








CLUB BURGEE. 


No two are alike in design and color, 


ofcourse. Private signals are rectangular, 12 x 18 Officers’ flags are swallow-tailed, and of different color and design, 


to denote the club and the office. 
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ATLANTIS, AS RIGGED IN 1883. 


lateen is a simple sail, easily set, taken 
in, andhandled. Itis a close windward 
sail since it can be set very flat, the long 
yard toggled to the boom keeping the peak 
in the same plane with the boom. 

The balance lug is a handy sail, requir- 
ing quite short spars in proportion to its 
size as compared with the lateen, and it 
can easily be reefed with any one of the 
numberless gears invented by both 
Englishmen and Americans. The two 
or three battens usually run through 
pockets in the sail keep it flat, and help to 
make reefing simple. 

The peak has no such support as it has 
in the lateen sail, even when the yard is 
pitched up very high, and naturally sags 
off to leeward when the canoe is sailing 
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close hauled. It is therefore not as gooda 
sail in windward work as the lateen. 
‘Could these two sails be combined in 
some effective way?” was the problem 
that many canoeists were working on in 
the spring of 1883. 

S. R. Stoddard, of Glens Falls, had been 
contemplating for a number of years a 
cruise along the New England coast. He 
ordered a canoe of Joyner early in the 
spring, of somewhat larger proportions 
than those previously built. The A/antis— 
for this was the name he gave the canoe— 
was eighteen feet long with an extreme 
beam of three feet. 

The canoe was fitted with a number of 
new things in the way of gear, the in- 
ventions of Mr. Stoddard—a metal drop 





MOHICAN SAIL WITH TWO REEFS. 
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ATLANTIS, 1885 RIG. 


rudder was one of them. The drop rud- 
der has since then been very generally 
adopted. Joyner put in an oscillating 
plate centerboard, an invention of his own. 
The plate centerboard is now very gener- 
ally used in racing canoes, but it is hung 
in a solid wooden trunk, and the canoes 
are sailed as nearly on an even keel as 
possible to make the board work most 
effectively. 

The chief point of interest about Stod- 
dard’s rig, however, was the combination 


lateen-balance-lug sail. His halliard was 
so arranged that in lowering the sail part 
way a reef was taken in and no separate 
reef lines were needed. 

The cut illustrates this gear clearly. 
The drawings were made by Stoddard 
himself. 

General Oliver, of Albany, independently 
of Stoddard, invented a similar sail and 
rig about the same time and put it inte 
successful use on the Albany canoes. He 
called it the Mohican sail and it has since 
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RAVEN’S FOOT STEERING GEAR. 


been known by that name. The Mohican 
sail had but one reef and was a true 
lateen when the sail was reefed. Stod- 
dard’s sail was arranged in exactly the 
same manner. The Mohican sails later 
on were cut for two reefs and had two bat- 
tens, thus more nearly approaching the lug 
than the lateen. 

Stoddard started on his cruise from 
Glens Falls inthe summer of 1883, came 
down the Hudson and sailed the entire 
length of Long Island sound, and then 
shipped his canoe home by rail. The 
next year he resumed his voyage, starting 
from the terminus of his cruise the year 
before, and in company with R. B. 
Burchard rounded Cape Cod, and pro- 
ceeded up the coast. Near the Isles of 
Shoals, and when over five miles from 
shore, the canoe was swamped, and the 
crew picked up by a schooner. 

The Adanhs drifted ashore without 
damage to the hull and was recovered ; 
but the sails, spars, rigging and cargo 
were scattered pretty much the entire 
length of the New England coast. The 
cruise was continued in 1885 and ended 
in 1886 at the head of the Bay of Fundy. 
Stoddard re-rigged the A/ani#s and, modi- 
fied the sail design somewhat. He found 
that the sail in front of the mast was a 
disadvantage, a fact discovered by all 
those who ever used balance lugs or 
Mohicans. His new sails, therefore, were 
so hung that the cloth was always be- 
hind the mast. 





The accompanying sketches show the 
full sail and the canoe under reefed sails. 
Stoddard is well known as an expert 
photographer, and Outine is indebted to 
him for many pictures from which a num- 
ber of the illustrations in this article have 
been drawn. Though not a trained 
sailor, yet did he successfully accomplish 
a very creditable voyage, and his canoe 
and its fittings bear witness to a very 
active Yankee mind for inventing what- 
ever is necessary to do the work in hand, 
and that, too, most easily. 

The canoeists at their fourth annual 
meet were not ‘‘amusers for hotel 
crowds,” as had been said of them 
when they were at Lake George. Stony 
Lake is way off in the woods and the 
canoeists were thrown on their own re- 
sources and on each other for amuse- 
ment while there. The meet was held 
in the latter part of August, 1883, and 
the canoeists had to paddle to get there. 
In the evenings there was the camp-fire 
to assemble around, and the novice saw 
camp-life for once, if he never experi- 
enced it before. The popular song of 
the camp was— 

‘*What’s a canoe without a sail ? 
Adieu! my lover, adieu! 
What’s a monkey without a tail ? 
A dude, my lover, a dude.” 











MOHICAN DECK TILLER.—DETACHABLE BY TURNING TILLER AT A RIGHT ANGLE TO KEEL. 
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RUSHTON’S AMERICAN TRAVELING CANOE. 


Note.—This canoe in an improved Rod Roy, intended principally for paddling. The Stel/amaris and like canoes are 
also mainly for paddling. Nearly all of the earlier canoes built were too shallow to be good sailers. Freeboard, and 
enough of it, is essential to good sailing. The Shadow was but nine and a halfinches deep and floated low in the water, 
especially when loaded for a cruise, or with ballast for racing aboard. Deeper boats were built in 1884 and proved to be 
much more seaworthy and roomy, without in any way lessening their speed under paddle. Much more attention to the 
lines of the canoe was given about that time and more scientifically correct models resulted. The builders, as well as the 
canoeists, were continually experimenting and learning facts that suggested improvements in construction, form, rig, 
sails, cordage, and fittings, as the literature of the subject amply testifies. Something new was continually cropping up 
from some point or other, and the new things were frequently good things. 





Many of the Canadians did their own 
cooking, but most of the canoeists from 
the States answered promptly to the call 
of Billings when he shouted, ‘‘ Breakfast, 
Morcans! Niggerboggers, breakfast!” 
Many of the Canadians came to camp 
with wives, sisters and families, and es- 
tablished them in quarters known as 
Squaw Point. This same Squaw Point 
has been a feature of every meet-camp 
since then. 

The members of the Mohican and 
Springfield clubs appeared in camp with 
very pretty canoe-tents, made quite 
like the one illustrated in July Ovrtine, 
and always slept in their canoes. The 
other campers contented themselves with 
shore-tents. 

In the races the contestants were di- 
vided into two classes, seniors and jun- 
iors. A junior was one who had never 
won an A.C.A. race. If a junior won a 
race at the meet he at once became a 
senior, and all his former junior prizes 
at the 83 meet passed to the man who 
came in after him in ‘that particular 
race. 

By this rule much confusion occurred, 
and it was impossible to tell who were 
prize-winners till all the races had’ been 
sailed or paddled. Frequently the third 
man in a race got first prize. R. W. 


Gibson, of Albany, won a novice sail-_ 


ing race, two Class B races, and the 
combined sailing and paddling race, in 
his Rushton canoe, Snake. Munroe, 


Willoughby, Neidé, West and Neilson 
also won sailing races. Johnson, Adams 
and Weller won the paddling races, 
Johnson won two upset races and Weller 
one—the open-canoe upset race. Strick- 
land won the portage race. 

The junior rule was abolished after the 
meet was over. Since then only one race 
has appeared on the meet programme 
for juniors—the novice sailing race. 
Several of the races were sailed in a 
gale of wind. In the one won by Neil- 
son every canoe that entered upset, so 
the record says. 

The map on page 401 gives a good idea 
of the location of the camp on Stony Lake, 
and the race courses. 

The paddling course is one-half mile, 
turn and return to starting line. The 
course is laid out along shore under the 
lee of the land, so smooth water can be 
depended on. The sailing courses are 
buoyed out in the lake where the full 
force of the wind can be felt, and are so 
arranged that it is necessary to sail on 
all points of the wind to complete the 
course. Two sailing courses were sur- 
veyed on Stony Lake, one of a mile, the 
other a mile and a half in length. The 
same arrangement was followed at 
Grindstone Island in 1884-5 and 6. There 
the sailing course was an _ equilateral 
triangle having half-mile sides, and for the 
more important races it was sailed over 
twice. A triangular course assures some 
windward work, a run, and on one side 





N. H, BISHOP’S PAPER CANOE, MARIE THERESA, NAUTILUS MODEL, 


in which he cruised 2,700 miles from Quebec to the Gulf of Mexico. The boat was 
built by Messrs. Waters of Troy. 
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THE ATWOOD BOARD, 


made of iron, in three blades, centering at the forward 
end of the trunk, and lowered or housed a lever within 
the canoe attached to the central shaft, from which the 
blades radiated. The board was afterward improved by a 
connecting rod and leverat the aft end of the trunk, thus 
relieving the sailor of a long reach forward, sometimes 
under deck, in order to work the board, as shown in the 
above cut. For salt water the boards are heavily nickel- 
plated. 





the canoes get a beam wind, thus testing 
them on all the sailing points. 

A race to windward and return has 
never yet been a feature of a canoe 
regatta, although it is, perhaps, the 
prettiest sailing race that can be arranged, 
and it is the best test of a boat’s abilities. 
That it will at some time be adopted— 
as in yacht racing—seems certain. 

William Whitlock sailed the Dot at the 
Stony Lake meet. His own canoe, the 
Ripple, had been wrecked the previous 
November by breaking away from her 
moorings and going ashore on the rocks 
near the club-house, Staten Island. When 
the Dot returned from Stony Lake her 
skipper challenged Gibson and the Snake 
to race at Albany for the champiagnship. 
Gibson declined, as his boat was out of 
commission and the season far advanced, 
and proposed that a race be arranged for 
in the early spring. This the Dds skip- 
per agreed to. The winner of the race 
was to take home with him the flag of the 
beaten canoe as atrophy. The wrecking 
of the Ripple put a damper on the build- 
ing of neavy canoes about New York. 
Ballast, heavy boards, big sails and crew 
inside (the English method of sailing 
races) had not been able to keep pace 
with the smaller and lighter craft sailed 
with crew on deck to windward. A few 
more heavy canoes were built in Toronto 
and quite a fleet of them appeared at 
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Grindstone Island in 1884, but they were 
all easily outsailed by the lighter boats. 
The deck position was almost universally 
adopted after the 1882 meet for sailing 
races; but this custom made no headway 
in England. 

The Seawanhaka Yacht Club included 
in its programme of races for open boats 
and small sloops a class for canoes in 
1883 and 1884. Do/’s skipper, in Eisze, 
won the 1883 race, while the Dof was at 
Stony Lake. The Dof won the ’84 race. 
The course was rectangular, seven miles 
in all, in the upper bay. 

The New York C. C. held their annual 
regatta September 22d, 1883, and were 
lucky in having a good breeze. The 
events were all well contested and had 
many entries. Dot won the sixth and last 
race for the challenge cup and took per- 
manent possession of it. Freak gave Dot 
a very close race of it and might have 
come in a winner but for the parting of a 
sheet at a critical time. Freak won the 
Junior Sailing Trophy for the year. Freak 
was a_ sixteen-foot canoe, fitted with 
an Atwood board, and being of light 
construction, sailed very fast. After the 
regatta, a number of the canoeists, at the 
kind invitation of W. P. Stephens, paddled 
two miles up the Kill-von-Kull to his boat- 
building shop, afterwards dubbed ‘‘The 
Ranch.” A chowder party was in order. 
The canoes were housed on the lower 
floor in the shop proper, and a jollification 
progressed upstairs in the council cham- 
ber. The canoeists camped there for the 
night, and liked the surroundings so well 
that Saturday nights at Stephens’s became 
aregularthing withthem. ‘‘ The Ranch” 
was dubbed ‘‘ Marmalade Lodge,” for suf- 
ficient reasons, and was visited weekly,- 
winter and summer, for several years, by 
a small but select circle of true canoeists. 











THE RADIX BOARD 


is made of brass throughout. It was first designed to 
attach to canoes already built and was arranged to screw 
fast to the keel. The drag resulting from its projecting 
parts very much impaired its effectiveness, The later de- 
sign for canoes with wide, flat keels, proved successful, 
and it has been widely used. Itis more compact than the 
Atwood and houses ina smaller trunk, placed entirely be- 
low the bottom board of the canoe. The board ‘can, 
therefore, be placed in any part of the canoe without incon- 
venience—amidship, if so desired. 
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The Lodge has made itself felt throughout 
canoedom and has several times figured in 
literature. Combining within its walls a 
training-school for camp cooking, a prac- 
tical boat-building establishment, a vast 
nautical library and art gallery, sail lofts 
and rigging rooms, a winter berth for 
canoes and a charming jack-of-all-aquatic 
trades for an owner—no wonder it was 
popular, and they were the lucky canoe- 
ists who, by good behavior and devotion 
to the cause, were awarded the freedom 
of its resources. 

Snake won the sailing race in the an- 
nual Mohican regatta at Albany on October 
3d, by a quarter of a second, Anmie O lapp- 
ing her over the tide. 

The advantages of holding the annual 
club regattas in the fall became manifest 
to many at an early date, and as a result, 
the 1883 club regattas nearly all took place 
in September or October. Good winds 
can be counted on then; the cruises are 
over, and the boats are in the best pos- 
sible condition for racing as well as their 
owners, having had a full season’s prac- 
tice. Everything is new, raw and stiff in 
the spring. 

1884. 


Everson built a boat for William Whit- 
lock during the winter of 1883-4 from lines 
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drawn by a famous yachtsman, that had 
considerable influence on all subsequent 
work done by Everson, and it proved to 
be a very powerful and fast canoe, 
although in the owner’s hands it did not 
prove the success he had hoped for. 
Being a believer in weight, large body and 
great sail-spread, the Guenn was built up 
to the limits allowed by the rules—15 feet 
by 31% inches. The bow was very sharp 
and fine, the greatest beam being a trifle 
aft of amidship. An unusually large Radix 
board was put in and the balance lug rig 
adopted. 

The floor of the canoe had considerable 
dead-rise; stem and stern were plumb, 
and a hundred or more pounds of ballast 
was carried, placed well aft. The canoe 
was a splendid rough-water and heavy- 
weather craft, being dry, stiff and com- 
fortable. 

The jib, as an effective sail for canoes, 
was practically abandoned in 1881. It 
was with some surprise, therefore, that 
the canoeists witnessed the clever work 
done by Gibson in the Snake, which car- 
ried a jib. The explanation was simple. 
The jib was a very small one. When 
Gibson first began to sail the canoe he 
found that she carried a strong weather 
helm, as rigged. Two things could be 
done to obviate this—step the mast further 





CANOE GUENN. 
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forward (it was placed some distance aft 
of the stem), and thereby cut up his deck, 
or put on a jib. _He adopted the latter 
plan, and thereby succeeded in getting a 
perfectly balanced sail spread, which 
went very far toward giving him the suc- 
cess he attained. 

The rig was a very pretty one, and 
every canoeist in America and England 
has seen prints of it. A woodcut taken 
from a photograph went the rounds of 
the papers, and traveled even as far as 
Germany. 

The Snake's mast was moved forward 
in 1885 and the jib disappeared in conse- 
quence. 

It was proposed early in the spring of 
1884 to hold a local meet, Decoration Day, 
on the Hudson, as canoeing had so far 
taken hold along its shores that there was 
hardly a town between New York and 
Albany but could boast of several canoes, 
even if it had noclub. The spot settled 
on was Plum Point, two miles below 
Newburgh; and a three-day’s camp was 
arranged for. Nate S. Smith, of New- 
burgh, took upon himself the largest 
share of the work of arranging for the 
comfort of the visitors, and with most 
marked success. 

Canoeists came from New York, Albany 
and all intermediate points, and gathered 
on the beach fifty strong. Every one had 
to provide for himself, there being no 
hotel to go to nor any. Delmonico cook on 
the premises. The majority slept in their 
canoes and a few tender buds pitched 
large tents in the woods back of the 
beach and slept in cot-beds. 

A good description of this camp, well 
illustrated, will be. found in Ovutine, Vol. 
V., No. 3, from the pen of Kirk Mun- 
roe. 

A three day’s outing the very first week of 
summer had attractions for many, and 
when this took the form of a local canoe 
meet and camp within easy reach of 
home, and included a little racing, it 
could not fail to be popular.. The meet- 
ing together of old friends on the easy 
footing of camp-life, and the acquiring of 
new friends having a common interest, 
together with the chances afforded to test 
the speed of the new canoes purchased 
during the winter, and the comparing of 
new rigs with the old and tested ones, 
made the spring meet attractive, and it 
thereafter became a fixture on the Hud- 
son, and was adopted by other localities 
the following year. 
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Spring meets are now held yearly in 
all. parts of the States and Canada, the 
canoeists coming to them from points 
even a hundred miles distant. The 
spring meet has one advantage over the 
Associated yearly meet—it is a smaller 
gathering and everybody knows every- 
body else—a thing impossible when over 
200 men gather together as they do at the 
yearly meet for only two weeks, or even 
less time. 

The four paddling races of the meet 
were won by Gould, Stephens, Van 
Deusen and Gibson. Gen. Oliver won 
the Class A sailing race in little /arion, 
four canoes competing. TZhetis (W. B. 
Wackerhagen), won the B race, beating 
Guenn and three other canoes. In the 
other sailing races Helena (Van Deusen), 
Guenn (Wm. Whitlock), and 7hets came 
in winners. The Snake and Dof did not 
compete in the above races, as they were 
on the programme for a match race, 
which was started in a gale of wind, with 
a strong tide running. As it could not be 
completed within the time limit, the 
owners exchanged flags and had to wait 
for another chance to test the relative 
merits of their canoes. Guenn started 
with the other canoes and sailed the 
course, her big centerboard and heavy 
ballast being just the things for such 
heavy weather. 

The site selected for the A.C.A. 1884 
meet was the northern point of Grind- 
stone Island, on Eel Bay, St. Lawrence 
River, about four miles from Clayton, N. 
Y. Ithad been examined in the fall of 
1883 and found to be well adapted for the 
purpose. Sailing and paddling courses 
were surveyed on the ice during the win- 
ter, an ice-house built and filled with ice 
for camp use, and a landing-wharf was 
constructed for steamers touching at the 
camp, Dr. Neidé superintending. The 
meet took place the middle of August 
and was very largely attended by both 
Canadians and Yankees; over 200 were 
in camp at one time. Each club had 
its headquarters, with high pole and 
club flag flying in front, and the mem- 
bers’ tents grouped around it. The offi- 
cers were quartered on Nob Hill (as it 
was dubbed by the rank and file), just 
back from the wharf. Squaw Point was 
located half a mile from headquarters 
and it had a goodly number of inhabi- 
tants. 

The meet was one of prolonged jollifi- 
cation, with camp fires every night 
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either on Association Hill or in front of 
some of the club tents. Practical joking 
around camp ran riot; daily excursions 
to all interesting points near the camp 
were made; _ torch-light processions in 
canoes proved most successful and beau- 
tiful, and the races were exceedingly in- 
teresting, even to the visitors who had to 
come long distances to witness them and 
return home the same day, as there were 
no accommodations, fortunately, for the 
general public on Grindstone Island. 

The novel and attractive features of the 
camp are interestingly described in an 
article by Henry Ecford, in the Cen/ury 
Magazine for August, 1885. The paper 
is profusely illustrated with drawings 
made by W. A. Rogers from sketches 
taken in camp. 

The programme of races included 
seventeen events: a paddling race for 
each of the four classes of canoes, three 
sailing races for each of the two sailing 
classes, a novice sailing race, an upset 
race, a long distance paddling race, 
paddling and sailing combined race, 
a tandem race, hurry scurry (run, swim 
and paddle) race and canoe gymnastics. 
It took nearly the whole week to get 
them all off on account of calms and de- 
lays. 

M. F. Johnson, of Toronto, brought 
three different paddling canoes to camp, 
so he could compete in all the paddling 
classes and he won all of those races 
classes I., II., III., IV., tandem, upset 
and long distance. 

The tandem crew paddled the mile in 
nine minutes and _ thirty-one seconds, 
which is fast time. Johnson, alone in a 
canoe, has several times paddled a mile in 
less than ten minutes. His time for the 
three-mile race was 31 m. 38 s., Johnson 
used the double blade paddle, while 
Weller and Adams stuck to their sin- 
gles. 

Johnson entered no sailing races, but 
won three of his paddling races in one 
canoe and therefore scored thirty points 
on the Record (which gave ten points to 
the winning canoe in every race). 

Weller used his one canoe in all the 
races he entered, and as he got second 
place in every paddling race and did well 
under sail, winning two class A races, 
his score of points was 49.47, and he car- 
ried off the first record prize for canoe 
Zulu. 

Five record prizes were given to the 
first five canoes on the list (41) of all the 
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competing canoes. Johnson won thirty 
points with Milcres/, and took second 
record prize—ten with Maggie and ten 
with Mamie. Snake won third prize, 
Helena (Van Deusen) fourth, and Dot 
fifth. 

The three class B races were won by 
Venture (L. Q. Jones), Glick (S. W. 
Bowles, Jr.), and jap (E. W. West). 
Snake and Dot both got good places, but 
neither won a sailing race. Helena won 
one of the class A races. The Venture 
carried a large mainsail, rigged like a 
Mohican, but different in shape—the bat- 
ten was over a foot longer than the 
boom. 

The Jap had a similar sail of even larger 
proportions, and likewise used a dagger 
centerboard, sailing with very little bal- 
last. Ghick won on account of the close 
windward work she was able to do with 
her two very flat leg-o’-mutton sails. 

Nineteen, thirteen and ten were the 
numbers of canoes that sailed in the three 
class B races, making up larger fleets of 
racers than had ever before competed in 
the A.C.A. regattas. 

The ’84 meet was a grand success in 
every way. The experiment of keeping 
a record by points and giving five prizes 
on it, induced many contestants to finish 
a race, though hopelessly lost, so as to 
keep up the average. The last canoe in 
scored one point. It also was an incen- 
tive to enter races, and insured good 
racing for every event. Every one got 
new ideas and learned much, as every 
model, build and rig of canoe was pres- 
ent. 

So many different localities were repre- 
sented, having different conditions of 
water and weather—from the open salt 
water of the New Yorkers to the quiet 
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rivers and rapids of the Canadian water 
courses—that the best canoes for-certain 
purposes were sure to be found some- 
where in camp, if a man cared to look 
them up and had an idea of what he 
searched for. 

After Weller returned home from the 
meet he experimented with the single and 
double-blade paddles to find out from 
which the best speed could be obtained, 
and he was convinced that the palm be- 
longed to the double, used in any canoe, 
open Canadian or decked cruiser. 

A number of the A.C.A. members living 
not too far from the Thousand Islands 
cruised in their canoes to camp, and 
many cruised part way home. Dr. 
Parmele, of Hartford, not only cruised 
part of the way to camp, but took Mrs. 
Parmele with him on the journey in 
Calm. 

R. B. Burchard left camp in his canoe, 
ran all the rapids of the St. Lawrence be- 
tween it and Montreal, including the 
famous Lachine—something that had 
never before been done in a canoe, and 
has not since been attempted—and came 
home from there by rail. An account of 
this trip has appeared in OutiNe. 

At the general meeting held the day 
before breaking camp, Robert Shaw Oliver, 
of Albany, was elected commodore of 
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the A.C.A. for 1884-5, and F. S. Rath- 
bon, of Deseronto, Canada, vice-com- 
modore. 

The Executive Committee meeting of 
the A.C.A. was held in Albany in the fall ; 
many men not officers were present; sev- 
eral races were sailed on the Hudson, 
and among other things settled for the 
coming year was the holding of the 1885 
meet at Grindstone Island, as it had° 
proved to be such a perfect place for the 
purpose. 

Though the main business of the asso- 
ciation is not racing, yet the racing ele- 
ment has had such a marked effect on the 
improvement of model and rig of canoes, 
that the interest in it spreads far beyond 
the minority of members who participate 
in them. 

The ideas suggested by the 1884 meet 
were put into practical shape during the 
winter, and a large fleet of new canoes 
made its appearance in the spring of 
1885. The Dot, after seven years of hard 
usage and many races, was still sound, 
but had been out-built, especially on the 
keel-centerboard point. She was sold and 
transported to Florida, where she is still 
in use. 

The Sea Bee took her place—a larger 
canoe, deeper, and with more dead-rise to 
the floor fitted with a radix board anda 
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modified balance lug suit of sails, some- 
what resembling the two-reefed Mohican, 
but with shorter spars. 

New canoes were ordered by several 
Mohicans, the prettiest among them in 
rig and finish being Commodore Oliver’s 
Marion B. 

Nearly every club in the country held 
fall regattas in 1884, and the full accounts 
of these races were published in the canoe 
papers, so that all could benefit by the re- 
sults reached. 


1885, 


Several clubs started the plan of having 
monthly meetings through the winter to 
keep up the interest, discuss new plans 
and have a social reminder of the sum- 
mer’s fun. ‘These meetings were called 
Camp Fires, and have become an institu- 
tion. 

A badge for the A.C.A. members made 
its appearance in the spring—the A.C.A. 
flag in red and white enamel, surrounded 
by a gold circle twisted like a rope and 
knotted. It is a pretty and effective pin. 





Com. Oliver appointed Gibson chairman 
of the regatta committee. The rules 
were most minutely gone over, corrected, 
amended and all obscure points very 
clearly explained in notes in the year-book. 
A more thoroughly systematic programme 
for races could not be arranged, every de- 
tail was most carefully looked after to 
make the regatta a success in every way— 
and it was. ‘ 

The holding of the A.C.A. meets 
always in the East and several other 
causes resulted in the formation of a West- 
ern Canoe Association, many members of 
which were members of the A.C.A. The 
constitution of the A.C.A. had been re- 
vised and changed so as to provide for 
divisions being formed in different parts 
of the country. But this did not quite 
cover the point the western men were 
after. The W.C.A. held their first meet 
at Ballast Island, Put-in Bay, Lake Erie, 
and made a success of it. A meet was 
held by the same Association at the same 
place last yearin July. It is quite probable 
that the W.C.A. will this year, at their 
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meet, decide to become the Western Div- 
ision of the A.C.A., which now consists 
of three divisions: Eastern, Northern and 
Central. C. J. Bowsfield, winner of a 
number of races at the W.C.A. 86 meet, 
also attended the A.C.A. meet and took 
the first record prize. 

The Hudson River spring meet was 
again held May 3oth, at Plum Point, and 
in spite of the cold and stormy weather, 
it was a jolly camp. Smake won the 
honors and left behind the new canoes, 
Marion B., Sea Bee, and others. 

The A.C.A. annual meet was not 
quite as large in point of numbers as the 
year before, -but every bit as interesting. 
Johnson won every paddling race he 
started in, as usual. J. S. Weller was in 
the Northwest with Middleton and could 
not be present. The upset race had seven 
starters and was won by Andrews in 
Sofronia, The quickness with which 
Andrews turned his canoe over and got 
in again was the talk of the camp for days. 
Henry Stanton in the 77 won the novice 
sailing race in veteran-like manner, al- 
though there was a very strong wind and 
a lump of sea running. The unlimited 
class B race, was won by Sea Bee (fleet 
of seventeen starting) with a suit of small 
sails set. A heavy breeze blowing all 
day. Snake took one class B prize and 
Thetis another in moderate weather later 
inthe week. A, K. Nimick of Pittsburgh, 
in Mrvana, a small canoe, designed and 
built by W. P. Stephens, won all three of 
the class A races, beating the time of 
many of the B canoes. The largest 
number of starters in a class A race was 
seven. The B canoes were by far the 
most popular. The extra races were sailed 
for special prizes, Ka/rina (R. W. Bailey), 
Thetis and Guenn winning them. Snake 
was first on the record, Sea Bee second, 
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Sailed in the class B trophy and special International Cup Race at the A.C.A. meet in 1886 by Walter Stewart, of the 
> 


Royal Canoe Club, England. 
racing purposes. A second Pearl was shippe 


The canoe was planked with such thin boards that it warped 
dito Stewart from England and in it he sailed the Challenge Cup Races 


adly and was unfit for 


in New York Bay with the same rig he used on the Pear/ at the meet. 





Day Dream (Grant Edgar), third, Mirvana 
fourth, and Sofronia (F. F. Andrews), 
fifth, and all got prizes. Thirty-four 
canoes competed in the different races at 
this meet. 

At former meets the difference between 
a balance lugsail and a lateen was very 
marked. Modifications in form at both 
ends of the line resulted in a compromise 
so that all the sails looked pretty much 
alike from a little distance. 

Quite a numberof Lansingburgh canoes 
were at the meet and two of them made 
good records—Karrina and Thetis. These 
canoes were built of very narrow longi- 
tudinal strips, shoe-pegged together, leav- 
ing the inside and outside of the canoe 
smooth. The outside was covered with 
stretched muslin, painted and polished 
down to a fine finish, As the Lansing- 
burgh shops were destroyed by fire and 
not re-built, there are no more of these 
canoes in the market. 

The Lassie, a 15 ft. x 28 in. canoe, hav- 
ing two plate centerboards, was built for 
the owner of the Sea Bee in September, 
and she won the canoe cup offered by 
the Jersey City Yacht Club in October. 


During the winter of 1885-6 many new 
canoes were built to sail fast, and several 
of them had two plate-boards fitted in. 





E. B,. TREDWEN, 


Designer of Pear/ and many times winner of the Royal 
Canoe Club Challenge Cup in England. 
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1886. 


The main facts of the history 
of canoeing for last year are 
known to almost every one in 
England and America having 
any interest in the sport. The 
large sailing fleet that assem- 
bled at Grindstone in 1885 
gave evidence of the interest 
felt by canoeists generally in 
sailing races. The letter from 
W. Baden-Powell to Commo- 
dore Oliver, read at the annual 
meeting on Nob Hill in 1885, 
expressing his regret at not 
being present, and assuring 
the General, and through him 
the members of the Associa- 
tion, that another year the 
Nautilus would be present to 
take part in-the races and test 
the comparative merits of 
English and American canoes, 
rigs and methods of sailing 
this letter awaked anew the 
desire all felt to induce, if pos- 





sible, some of the famous English canoe- 
ists to visit the A.C.A, camp in 1886, 
Early in the autumn of 1885 the New 
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York Canoe Club decided to offer a 
valuable cup as a prize for an inter- 
national race. 
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Winner of the A.C.A. Challenge Trophy for 1886. 
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The money was easily raised, the cup 
purchased, the conditions of the contest 
roughly drawn out and submitted to the 
Royal Canoe Club of England for its ap- 
proval. With some slight modifications 
the rules were finally settled upon and 
mutually agreed to. 

At the November Executive Committee 
meeting of the A.C.A. at Oswego, a sub- 
scription trophy was accepted as a prize, 
to be held for one year by its winner, at 
the annual meet. Foreigners, to the 
number of five, were to be entitled to 
compete for it, and the total number of 
canoes allowed in the race was fifteen. 
The trophy was to be sailed for every 
year at the meet. 

With two such prizes offered, and the 
prospect of a race with the crack sailors 
of England, it is little wonder that the 
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A.C.A. men were stimulated to build the 
best boats possible, and spare no time on 
rig and practice to hold their own against 
the foreigners in the races. 

Gibson designed and had Rushton build 
a new canoe for him—the Vesper. E. H. 
Barney, of Springfield, had Joyner turn 
him out a new boat, quite different in hull 
and rig from anything before seen at a 
meet—the Pecowsic. 

Ruggles, of Rochester, built several 
boats for members of the Rochester and 
Pittsburgh clubs, in his peculiar and work- 
manlike method—smooth skin, narrow 
planks, caulked. 





LASSIE, 
Winner of the sailing-paddlin 
of the New York Canoe Club International Cup. 


race at the 1886 meet and 


The Ontario Company, of Canada, also 
furnished canoes of new design to several 
of the proposed contestants. 

Phil. Wackerhagen, of Albany, got a 
new canoe of a local Albany builder 
(Piepenbrink) that proved to be fast, and 
beat the Vesper in a trial race at Albany 
before the meet. 

The trial races sailed on New York bay 
under the direction of the New York Canoe 
Club, to select the contestants for the In- 
ternational race came off on July 4th. The 
New York C. C. International Challenge 
Cup had been challenged for by W. Ba- 
den-Powell (canoe Nautilus), and Walter 
Stewart (canoe Pear/), both members of 
the Royal Canoe Club of London. E. B, 
Tredwen, the owner and designer of the 
Pearl, was unable to come to America, on 
account of the death of his father. Two 
American contestants were therefore to be 
chosen to defend the cup. 

Newburgh, Springfield, Hartford, New 
York and Brooklyn were represented in 
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the trial races, which were open to all 
American canoeists belonging to any 
regularly organized club. 
canoe Venture, won one race; the N.Y. 
C.C, canoe Zassie, one, and Guenn of 
Brooklyn, one. Newburgh canoe Peggy 
made a good record. Venture and Lassie 
were chosen, with Guenn and Peggy as 
substitutes. 

When the races came off in September 
for the cup, Ven/ure was unable to sail, so 
Guenn took her place. The full account 
of the international series of races, illus- 
trated, appeared in Ovutinc, November, 
1886, and therefore need not be described 
here. 

Lassie won two races and retained the 
cup. Nautilus won one race, the first. 

So many and such full accounts of the 
’°86 meet have been published in Outre, 
Canoeist, Forest and Stream, Harper's 
Weekly, and the daily papers, it seems a 
waste of space to repeat anything here. 

The Pecowsic, with but two of her three 
sails set, proved a wonder, winning both 
the class B races, and a special race to lee- 
ward and return; for a subscription inter- 
national cup, Vesper and Pecowsic sailing 
against Nautilus and Pearl—Pecowsic won, 
with Vesper a good second. Pecowsic 
failed to win the seven and a half mile 
trophy race, by but a very few seconds, 
Vesper carrying off the chief honor of the 
meet in true sportsmanship style. Vesper 
and Pecowsic were both sailed without any 
ballast—even in the special race when a 
gale of wind was blowing and a pretty 
rough sea running. 
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Over forty canoes sailed in the B races, 
and thirteen in the trophy race. The 
three mile sailing and paddling race 
(seventeen contestants) was won by 
Lassie, and was a very close race all 
through. The Zassze did not get a lead 
until within fifty feet of the finish line, and 
won by little more than herlength. Peggy 
won the class A races. 

The two English canoes failed to get 
good places in any race, though Stewart 
very early in the day deserted the hold of 
his canoe for the windward rail. Baden- 
Powell also tried the deck position at times 
and seemed to gain by it when off the 
wind. 

The results of the year’s races taught 
even old heads very much that was new 
to them, and many were the new ideas 
that were put into practical shape last 
winter. Many new canoes were built, 
and nearly every canoe in the Association 
will appear this year with new sails, many, 
if not most of them, entirely behind the 
mast. The English canoes were most 
beautifully rigged and showed the results 
of very careful study in the matter of 
cordage, spars and sails. ‘The Americans 
learned much from them, and it is but fair 
to add that the Englishmen learned some- 
thing from the Americans. The principal 
point brought home to them was the ad- 
vantages of the deck position over the 
reclining pose heretofore universally 
adopted by them when sailing races. 

This little history is, as its heading 
states, merely a sketch; many important 
things have had to be omitted for lack of 
space; but it is hoped by the author that 
the bird's-eye view here given of the 
canoeing field will help to give some of 
Outine readers a clearer idea of the sub- 
ject than they had before reading it. 








PECOWSIC, 


Rigged with her three sails, as she sees in the trial 
races for the N. Y. International Challenge Cup, 
July 4th, 1886. 
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PECOWSIC, AS SAILED AT THE 1886 A, C. A. MEET 


That the canoeists in America have ac- 
complished something and gone one step 
beyond the instructions of the fathers of 
canoeing in England, is fully attested by 
the following clipping from an English 
paper of recent date: 


It was proved last year in America that great 

; speed was not dependent on big beam and heavy 
ballast and centerboard, but was attained by 
means of a fair sail area, small beam, fine lines 
and light centerboards. As this has had an in- 
fluence on keeping down the size of canoes in 
America, there are evidences that it has had an 
influence in England. As a consequence, the in- 
fluence hinted at will, in the future, in our humble 
opinion, be most marked. But it was about the 
on-deck position that we desire to say a word or 
two. To confess honestly, we tried it in a fresh 
northern breeze, and we scudded about three- 
quarters of a mile on various tacks and came 
ashore feeling very uncomfortable and grossly 
dissatisfied with what we voted at the time an un- 
shippy and uncomfortable position. Ultimately, 
after trying a deck tiller and stillfurther practicing 
the deck position, having found a snug little place 
in which to thrust our feet in order to facilitate the 
hanging out at forty-five degrees style, we have 
entirely changed our opinion and sum the matter 


up thus—that for genuine exhilaration, for healthy 
exercise, and for legitimate excitement, there is no 
sailing in the world to equal the deck position ofa 
30-inch canoe. Every pulsation of the craft, every 
flutter of the sail, every streak of wind simply 
means that the body must act in response and 
unison; it means, in short, that the hand, the eye, 
and every pound of the body shall work with the 
wind in propelling the boat; in fact, with a fresh 
breeze, the tiller is pressed with one hand and the 
sheet is hauled taut with the other, unless made fast, 
and the more the wind presses the more hauling 
one has to do, and in this position a man cannot 
help feeling that he isa part of the machine which 
moves at his will, but by the force of the wind, He 
feels almost like a man who is driving a high- 
spirited steed, on whose bit he ever feels the 
touch, and who is again, in return, sensitive to the 
same. Oneotherthing. TZhere always was some- 
thing excee dingly cramping sitting below in a canoe, 
crushing one’s ribs in and sitting up to windward and 
then failing to keep the boatup. We can carry more 
sail, therefore, go faster, and enjoy sailing more 
on deck than below; such, at least, is our expe- 
rience, and such is the conclusion we have come 
to. Thus out of fifteen or sixteen canoes we have 
recently been sailing with at Hendon, at least 
fourteen have adopted the deck position, and the 
unanimous opinion is much in accord with what 
we have expressed here. 



































PECOWSIC—SHEER PLAN. 
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Notr.—The following list gives all the articles that have appeared in OuTING on the subject of 
canoeing: 
VoL. 111. ave the Susquehanna in a Canoe, John Boyle 
American Canoe Association, Sailing mageaione | * Down rw. Merrimac, K. C. Atwood 
Robert ’Tyson 95. 378 


Tents for Canoeists, Thomas J. Kirkpatrick 
Bicycie and Canoeing, Robert aisles cassi.208e passetes That Dinner 


Canoe, American Association Robert Tyson Canoeing Accidents 
Canoe and the Bicycle, Robert Tyson Canoeing in Boston Harbor.. 
Canoe, the Perfect, Orange Frazer. American Canoe Association... 
Canoe Notes The Canoeist in Winter, Trant.......... 
Modern Canoeing, Kirk Munroe..eccsssseeeeesegeesess 217° A Canoe Club Dinner 
Dots on eee 
VOL. IV. Canoeing.....-.ccccceccececs + 72, 149, 228, 313, 392 475 


Alaska Canoeing, Reminiscences of, C. E. S. Wood.. ‘ VOL VI. 
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NAUTILUS, 1886, 
Down the wind with spinnaker set. 
{From Ovutinc, November, 1886.] 


Will the heavy Canoe, with heavy ballast and weighty board, crew inside, thus go down the wind and disappear 
from Canoe Regattas ? 











A DAY’S TROUT-FISHING IN MAINE. 


BY WILLIAM ALLAN KLAPP., 


WE must imagine ourselves rusticating in 
an old-fashioned farm-house on the out- 
skirts of the White Mountains; not a go-be- 
tween of a boarding-house and a hotel, but 
a genuine farmer's home, where the front- 
door hinges are rusty, all life emerging 
from the side or kitchen door; a house 
where the half-past-five breakfast consists 
mainly of tarts and pies, etc. A little way 
off stands the unpainted old barn, stretch- 
ing over three times as much ground as 
the house, roofs partly broken in, barn- 
yards filled with country mud and chick- 
ens—life everywhere; a few rods back, 
ona slight elevation, we see Mt. Washing- 
ton and Mt. Kearsage in the distance, 
hundreds of smaller ranges and _ hills 
dotted here and there, with their valleys 
taken up by beautiful lakes. 

It is in such a region that we forget our 
cares, and give everything up to the full 
enjoyment of the hour; here, fishing is as 
natural a pleasure as the theater or opera 
is in the city, and you immediately begin 
looking over your flies, reels and rods, 
speculating on the number of trout to be 
caught on the morrow. 

It is an indispensable luxury to obtain a 
native for a guide, and so a weather- 
beaten countryman consents to act as 
such, only too glad to obtain a relief from 
mowing, haying, and other farming occu- 
pations. He provides himself with a 
common wooden pole, attaches a line 
and hook to the end, and is ready as far 
as tackle is concerned; we, with our 
beautiful poles, jointed and tipped with 
polished steel, click reels, and silk lines, 
look on in amazement; how is he to catch 
trout without fly-hooks and reels? It is 
impossible ; we will show him what city 
people can do. We start the day before, 
and are taken to the head of the stream 
and dropped there, to sleep where we 
best please. Looking about we see a 
barn well-filled with hay. Ah! that’s the 
place! So, throwing off our coats and 
shoes, we lie down on new-mown hay, 
expecting to lose ourselves at once in the 
arms of Morpheus, but the hay is con- 
stantly rustling; it gets into our ears and 
nose. We hear the native calmly snoring; 
nothing is more exasperating than know- 
ing another to be comfortably asleep 


while you are unable to even doze. The 
noise of the cattle moving about, the 
crunching sound made by chewing their 
cud, all conspire to rob us of our sleep. 
It'gets unbearable; we toss around, per- 
spiration streaming down our faces. At 
last, from sheer exhaustion, we fall asleep, 
and awake to find the sun shining through 
the chinks. This is a bad sign; we are 
late, but, nevertheless, we hail it with de- 
light, making all ready to start. We 
tramp through the dewy grass to the 
brook, where we cover our face and hands 
with a mixture whose strong odor we 
think sufficient to keep the villainous 
mosquitos from molesting us. 

Dividing into two parties, we begin our 
day’s pleasure. We plunge into brush 
and twigs interlaced along the banks. 
Now, what’s the matter? Oh, only the 
hock caught; this we remedy and start 
again. We drop it carefully into a hole; 
now for a fish! Presently a beautiful 
speckled trout shoots out; now, one mo- 
ment more and we have him! but right 
past our hook he goes, not even deigning 
to notice it. Where’s the native? Ah! 
there he is; we hardly see him lying down, 
entirely hidden from the fish; suddenly 
we see his line dart sideways, his pole 
bends, but he is ready for it; a few passes, 
and we all crowd around to see the first 
fish lying in the basket, gasping for breath 
and occasionally giving a flap of his tail. 
We all go back to our places with renewed 
determination to catch a fish, and then 
this miserable countryman will see of 
what use a reel is. Down the stream we 
go, almost eaten by mosquitos who are 
getting used to the mixture on our faces, 
catching our lines and ‘hooks, occasion- 
ally stopping at an attractive pool to 
watch intently for the fish that is sure to 
come. Presently you feel a jerk, a click- 
ing sound, and tremblingly you reel in— 
an empty hook! Too much slack you are 
told.. Ah! yes; wait till the next one, 
then you will see how it isdone! On you 
go through briars and bushes, getting oc- 
casional glimpses of a common line pull- 
ing in fish continually. Here’s a good 
place. ‘‘ Now for my new tactics.” <A jerk; 
up goes your pole and your reel goes 
round with lightning-speed. You have 
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him! there he is! your reel winds easier; 
you say he is swimming with the line. 
Cautiously raising your pole you see—a 
trout—anotherempty hook! Then comes 
the explanation of how near you were to 
catching him; the other city fellows think 
admiringly of your skill. ‘Poor luck!” 
is their comment. At last you come to 
the end of the .woods into a meadow ; 
here we stop to repair damages ; all logk 
as if we had been through a thrashing- 
machine—scratched, clothes torn, poles 
broken, and—no fish! 

So this is fun! You walk home ten 
miles, and reaching the welcome house, 
tired out, you declaim on the great fun of 
trout-fishing, what a royal time you have 
had, what a sound sleep you had on the 
hay, the delight you experienced along the 
brook, the beautiful woods, how well 
your pole and reel worked. It was too 
bad you just happened to strike bad 
places; another time the native might 
have your luck. Thisisin public. Before 
your mirror, reflecting a red _ face, 
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scratched and bleeding, hands lacerated, 
clothes torn to shreds, and dark lines 
under your eyes, you see hypocrisy writ- 
ten too plainly to be overlooked, and, 
with a sigh, you blow out the lamp, 
thinking, ‘‘ What a fool I have made of 
myself!” In the morning human nature 
proves too strong; you reiterate last 
night’s remarks. 

The native innocently asks whether you 
would like to go again to-day ? 

‘*Yes—n—no; I wish I could, but I 
must do some—some writing to-day ; it’s 
too bad that it should interfere with my 
pleasure, but it is imperative.” 

A smile spreads over the face of the 
countryman; you wonder why, but, in 
your innermost mind, you know—know 
as well as he. 

This is the first time; the second you 
begin to see the advisability of ‘‘ keeping 
dark,” and, as the result of patient prac- 
tice, you can catch trout; but the fun, 
the royal fun, of that first attempt, is al- 
ways vividly present. 





THE FIRST FIGHT BETWEEN IRONCLADS. 


BY R. F. 


I was an eye-witness to the fight be- 
tween the Merrimac and the Monior, and 
have a very vivid recollection of it. At 
the time I was attached to the United 
States gun-boat M/ysitc, as an Acting Mas- 
ter, and we had been stationed in the 
Rappahannock River for the previous six 
months. The boat had been hastily fitted 
out at Philadelphia, after her return from 
a voyage to the coast of Africa, and pro- 
bably but for the exigences of the war 
she would never have been fitted out at 
all by the government, as she was of little 
use. Originally, she had been built by 
the Parker Vein Coal Company, to carry 
coal from Philadelphia to New York, and 
on the dissolution of that company, had 
been purchased by the government, and 
sent out to the coast of Africa to assist in 
the suppression of the slave trade; and 
while in that service, as I have often 
heard our lieutenant who was in her say, 
it was never thought safe to fire her guns, 
for fear she was not strong enough to 
stand the recoil. Her armament was two 
old-fashioned smooth-bore thirty-twos on 
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each side, her battery being between 
decks. 

I state these particulars about the 
Mystic in order to show how extremely 
ridiculous it was for us to have gone up to 
Newport News to fight the Merrimac as 
we did do, on the day previous to the 
celebrated duel between the two iron- 
clads. The tubes in our boiler had be- 
come so bad that it was impossible to 
keep steam on her, and so we were or- 
dered to Baltimore for repairs, and new 
tubes were then ordered for us ; and while 


‘ waiting at Fortress Monroe for a boat to 


tow us to Baltimore, the engineer em- 
ployed his men in cutting out the old 
tubes, and they were piled up on the deck 
beside the boiler hatch. 

A hard gale of wind in the Roads had 
obliged us to let a second anchor go, and 
in the swirling tide between the Rip Raps 
and the shore our ‘‘ hawse ” had fouled— 
that is, the chain cables had got twisted 
around each other—and we required a 
steamer to hold us up against the tide 
while we ‘‘cleared hawse.” The army 




















quarter-master on shore lent us one of his 
chartered steamers, an ordinary side- 
wheel tow-boat such as the William 
Fletcher, or others that used to be more 
common in New York Harbor than they 
are at present, the propeller tug having 
supplanted them. _I wish I could recol- 
lect the name of this tug or of her 
captain, who was a typical New York 
‘‘bhoy.” 

We got our ‘‘hawse” clear, as I remem- 
ber, about noon, and piped to dinner, the 
skipper and crew of the tug-boat staying 
to get dinner with us, our rations being 
superior to the army rations on shore. I 
think it was about half-past twelve, when 
the Merrimac was reported coming down 
the Elizabeth River, but she had been so 
often reported as coming down before 
that we had become used to the canard 
and paid but little attention to it. This 
time, however, she was really coming, and 
as soon as she hove in sight our little 
lieutenant called ‘‘to quarters” and gave 
the order to ‘‘ clear the decks for action;” 
and in a few moments the old tubes from 
the boiler and all else that might obstruct 
the free passage of the decks was thrown 
overboard. The captain wason shore. His 
name was Arnold, a regular officer, and 
who from his handsome person and atten- 
tion to the ladies, had obtained the sobri- 
quet of ‘‘Beau” Arnold. He was at this 
time about forty yearsold. The lieutenant 
was Mr. Norman H. Farquhar, whois now 
a commander in the service, and was the 
author of the Prize Essay of the United 
States Naval Institute for 1885, his subject 
being, ‘‘Inducements for Retaining Trained 
Seamen in the Navy,” etc. 

All the service he had seen previous to 
my being shipmate with him, was a 
cruise to the coast of Africa in this same 
gun-boat MZystc, he having been ordered 
to her shortly after graduating from the 
Naval Academy. He, was a splendid 
young man, and one of the smartest offi- 
cers | ever saw on board of a ship. Icon- 
sider that I was very fortunate in having 
been ordered to a vessel which had for 
senior officers two of the regular Navy. 
Of course, previous to this, I had felt the 
usual contempt for naval officers which 
is, or was, entertained by officers in the 
merchant service. We considered them 
simply as theoretical seamen rather than 
practical; book-learned simply, and were 
fond of repeating the old story of the 
midshipman trying to tack ship with the 
book open before him on the capstan, and, 
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the wind blowing the leaf over, he found the 
order ‘‘let go the anchor” at the top of 
the page where “‘haul of all” should have 
been, and promptly brought his ship to, 
with the ‘‘mud-hook.” 

A very brief experience, however, with 
Capt. Arnold and Lieut. Farquhar, satis- 
fied me that these men were not only 
good navigators, but were also thorough, 
practical seamen, and, as I have said, 
Farquhar was as smart an officer in all re- 
spects as I had ever been shipmate with. 
Of course, young, zealous, ambitious for 
distinction, and having never had an 
opportunity to be in action, he was de- 
lighted at the opportunity afforded by the 
appearance of the Merrimac and could 
scarcely restrain his impatience while 
awaiting the arrival of the captain, for 
whom the ‘‘ gig” had been at once dis- 
patched. 

‘‘ How do you expect to go up there? ” 
said the practical tug-boat captain, who, 
with an amused expression had been 
watching our preparations, clearing decks, 
‘* heaving short,” etc. 

‘“We will have you tow us up,” said 
the lieutenant. 

“Tm if you will,” said the skip- 
per. ‘‘ Why, what do you suppose you 
could do when you got there, with them 
pop-guns of your’n, and this craft that I 
canram my fist through? Its the biggest 
nonsense in the World for you to think of 
goin’, and if you want any towin’ done, 
you'd better let me tow you out to sea, so 
as you can make sail for New York, 
which are about the safest place for you 
if that thing—pointing to the Merrimac— 
comes down ; but as for towin’ you up to 
fight, I don’t want any of it in mine, and 
I shan’t do it. I’m going’ to cast off 
and go ashore, that’s what I’m goin’ to do.” 

‘‘Man the port battery, there!” said Mr. 
Farquhar and then seriously to the 
captain: ‘‘Cap, I should be very sorry 
to use harsh measures, but I can’t let you 
go until the captain comes off, and if you 
attempt to sheer off, I shall blow your 
boat to pieces.” 

The guns had beenrun out and through 
the open ports, the men could be seen 
lanyards in hand, waiting the order to fire. 
They were only smooth-bore thirty-twos. 
but to the captain’s eye, when contrasted 
with the light wood-work of his steamer, 
they were formidable, and he surrendered 
merely muttering, ‘‘Well that’s d—d rough 
anyway, after me comin’ off here to assist 
you in clearin’ hawse.” 
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**The captain will be here soon,” said 
Mr. Farquhar, ‘‘and you can talk to him, 
but you must see that I can’t let you 

Oo. ’ 

** It’s tobe hoped” said the skipper, ‘‘as 
he will havesome sense. It’s a old sayin’, 
‘know nothin’ fear nothin’;’ and a young 
chap like you don’t have no idee of what 
that thing is that’s comin’ down. Why, 
she’s as big as four of you, and has three 
guns to your one, and guns as is heavier 
and better than them things, and she’s cov- 
ered all over with railroad iron, so as you 
might jist as well chuck peas at airon pot, 
expectin’ to break it, as to fire your balls 
onher. I know what she is, causeI was a 
captain of a boat as was up to Norfolk 
andseen her. I know jist what I’m a talk- 
in’ about—and don’t you forgit it.” 

The captain came on board at this time 
and was as anxious to go into action as 
his lieutenant was. He, too, had never 
been in a fight, and was thinking of the 
promotion that might follow a gallant 
fighting of his ship. He said to the tug- 
boat captain, ‘‘If you wish to go on shore, 
you can do so; take your whole crew 
and go, and I'll put my engineer and 
an officer in charge of your boat, but I 
must have her.” 

‘* Who'll pay for her if she’s destroyed?” 
said the captain. 

‘The United States government will 
pay for her,” said Captain Arnold, ‘‘ and 
Iformally impress her in its service; but I 
don’t want to put you to any risk. You 
can go ashore if you desire.” 

‘‘See here, cap,” said the skipper, 
‘‘you don’t think I’m afeard do you? 
‘cause if you do, your mistaken. I’m a 
New York boy, I am, born and brought 
up there, and I’ve been into this boat ever 
since she was launched, and if she’s got 
to go up yonder, there ain’t no other man 
goin’ to steer her but me; but I'd like you 
to giv’ itin writin’, as she is to be paid 


for, and then if you want to be d—d. 


fools to go up, I’m game for to tow 
you.” . 

A minute after that, our anchor was 
tripped and we were off, steaming slowly 
up against the tide which was running a 
strong ebb. The other men-of-war, so far 
as I recollect them, were first—the Frigate 
Roanoke, which was the flagship. Her 
shaft was lying in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, and she had a tug-boat on each side 
of her, to take her into action. There 
was the little gun-boat Mount Vernon, I 
think, and her machinery was disabled 


and she had to be towed. There was one of 
the Fulton or perhaps one of the North River 
ferry-boats, which the government had 
made a gun-boat of, and she too was a 
*‘lame duck,” and had no means of pro- 
pulsion of her own, and then there was 
the Frigate J/imnesofa, and she was the 
only one of the lot that was ‘‘all ataunto,” 
perfect in hull and machinery. 

It was a sorry fleet to attack a vessel 
like the Alerrimac, attended as she was, 
by a half dozen small fry, any one of 
which, perhaps, was a match for our boat 
or any of the others except the Roanoke 
and Minneso/a. I think, too, that there was a 
sailing ship that obtained a tug and joined 
the noble squadron of the lame and halt. 
As we passed up by Sewall’s Point, the 
batteries there opened fire on us, and 
having rifled guns, were able to easily 
overreach us. . With our smooth thirty- 
two's, I suppose we were able to throw a 
shot about half way to the shore; but 
then we were able to make a great noise, 
and considerable smoke, and we loaded 
and fired as rapidly as possible. 

The tug-boat being on our port side, 
we were obliged to fire over his deck, and 
we succeeded in breaking every pane of 
glass in the windows of his pilot and deck- 
houses, and insmashing all of the crock- 
ery in the steward’s pantry, and so far as 
Ihave been able to learn, this was the 
only damage inflicted by our fire. 

Well, I suppose we were some three 
miles away, when the Merrimac reached 
Newport News, where the Cumberland 
and Congress were lying, and in less than 
a half hour she had sunk one and 
— the other ashore and destroyed 

er. 

This satisfied the flag officer, and the 
Roanoke was turned about, and I think 
that the Minneso/a was turning around to 
withdraw when she grounded about half 
way between Newport News and Sewall’s 
Point, and in nearly a direct line between 
the two. ° 

On board of our boat, Captain Arnold 
called a council of officers, asking each 
what he had better do. We were still all 
full of fight, or, at any rate, did not like to 
say we were not, and all but one said 
‘*go ahead.” But an old acting-master, I 
think, voiced the real sentiments of all of 
us when he said, ‘If I were you, I would 
get just as far away from here as the Lord 
would let me.” 

‘I think you are right,” said the captain; 
‘‘ hard-a-port the helm.” 
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On the return, when Sewall’s Point was 
reached, we made considerable noise and 
smoke, and narrowly escaped being hit 
by the fire from the guns of the shore 
batteries. The tow-boat captain was now 
very exultant. Our ship was now ’twixt 
his boat and the batteries, and he said, 
‘«‘ Aha, it’s your turn now! How do you 
like it?” 

As soon as we had anchored close in 
under the guns of Fortress Monroe, Cap- 
tain Arnold said to the tug-boat man: 
‘‘Make out your bill for the damage done 
to your windows and crockery, and send it 
to our purser ”—who, by the way, was Mr. 
Theodore Smith, a son of Mr. Cyrus P. 
Smith, at that time President of the Union 
Ferry Company. Lieutenant Farquhar 
said also to the tow-boat captain, ‘I'll 
send a gang of men on board in the 
morning to scrub off your paint-work,” 
which was all blackened by the powder 
smoke from our guns, ‘‘and will repaint 
a 

“Not by a sight you won't,” 
said the skipper, ‘‘that ain’t going to be 
scrubbed off till I git back to New York. 
I’m goin’ to show ’em I’ve been into 
action ; but I’ll send the bill for the crock- 
ery, and it'll be a big one; weain’t gota 
whole tea-cup left to drink out of, and 
we ]l have to use tin pots.” 

“‘It won't be too large,” said Captain 
Arnold. ‘‘ You're a plucky chap, and we 
are much obliged to you.” 

We were a peculiarly dismal crowd at 
the mess-table that night, for orders had 
been given for us to get ready to abandon 
our craft, which was to be blown up, 
and we were to go ashore and assist in 
working the guns of the fort, and I ascer- 
tained, afterwards, that similar orders had 
been issued to the officers of all the other 
men-of-war. 

All that saved the Afinnesofa that after- 
noon was the tide. The water had fallen 
so much that the Merrimac, which drew 
as much, or, perhaps, more water than 
she did, could not get near enough to her 
to ram her, or to carry her by boarding. 
I think she could have destroyed her by 
continuous fire from the guns, but it 
would have taken some time, as she 
could not get within a mile of her, 
and much valuable ammunition would 
have been wasted. It was very desirable 
to capture her, if it was possible, and 
there really did not seem to be any neces- 
sity for haste, as next day she would be 
at the Merrimac’s mercy, whether she got 
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off, or whethershe still remained aground. 
Damage enough had been inflicted for 
one day, and the hour was getting late; 
so the Merrimac ran back under Sewall’s 
Point and anchored for the night. 

I had the watch that evening from 
eight o’clock, I think, or else from four to 
eight, but, at any rate, I had charge of 
the deck when the quartermaster reported 
‘‘a queer-looking craft coming up the 
Roads.” 

We were all the time on the look-out 
for torpedoes, and had this vessel not 
been coming in from the ocean, I should 
at once have supposed it to be a torpedo, 
for as I looked at it through the glass, it 
had an appearance different from any 
craft I had ever seen before. I had read 
vague reports in the newspapers of an 
invention of Mr. Ericsson, but having had 
some knowledge of his signal failure in 
the case of the steamer which bore his 
name, and which had, financially, ruined 
everybody that had any connection with 
her, I looked upon him as a specimen of 
the genus ‘‘Crank,” and had paid no at- 
tention to his latest invention. 

I reported the approaching craft to the 
captain, who, on coming up, said, ‘‘ Why, 
it’s that ironclad boat, with a turret, that 
has been building in New York. Worden 
has got her, and he’s an old friend of 
mine; let me have my gig, and I'll go on 
board and see him.” 

The strange craft was the Monior, and 
she anchored close to us. After a half- 
hour's absence Captain Arnold returned 
and asked me if I knew the channel up to 
the ‘‘News.” Unfortunately, I did not. 
I had been up the James River once for a 
load of tobacco, but the ship going in and 
returning was in charge of a pilot, and I 
had paid no attention to the route; and I 
had gone half-way up that afternoon in 
the Mystic. Sol was obliged to say that 
I did not. Had I known the way I could 
have been the pilot of the Afonior in her 
famous fight. Captain Arnold went on 
board of the Roanoke, as none of his own 
officers felt themselves competent, and 
there secured an acting-master who was 
acquainted in those waters, and he went 
as the pilot of the ironclad, which at about 
ten o’clock, I think, went on up to the 
Minnesota to protect her. There is no 
doubt but that the pilot who brought the 
Monitor in from sea could have taken her 
up if he had chosen, but he was a Balti- 
morean, and Maryland was then on the 
fence, as it were, and his was a divided 
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allegiance. Beside this, he was to be 
pardoned if he had some doubts as to his 
own Safety in a craft which was purely an 
experiment, going into a fight with a ves- 
sel so powerful as the Merrimac. 

All preparations for blowing up the 
Minnesofa had been made, and I heard 
next day that some of her guns had been 
spiked, when the Monitor arrived along- 
side ofher. The paymaster on board of her 
had a large amount of money on hand 
— $100,000, I think—and this was taken 
out of her and bestowed safely in Fortress 
Monroe at about midnight. 

It was an exciting night, and none of us 
slept much. The ship at Newport News 
was burning for the most of the night, 
and a small craft lying in the cove to the 
north of Old Point Comfort, had taken fire 
accidentally, or had been set on fire, and 
she lit up the horizon until daybreak. 
Theearly morning of Sunday, the day of the 
fight, was hazy, and it was not until about 
nine o'clock that it cleared so that Sew- 
all’s Point was visible, and then we saw 
the Merrimac slowly approaching the 
Minnesota, attended by the same swarm 
of small fry that went with her on the 
previous day. I shall never forget how 
they scurried back into the mouth of the 
river when the report of the first gun from 
the Monitor was heard. She had two 
eleven-inch guns, larger than any that had 
ever been used in naval warfare, and after 
she and the Merrimac got fairly at it, the 
difference in the sound of the guns was 
very remarkable. 

The little boat looked so insignificant, 
as compared with the great bulk of the 
Merrimac, that it was no wonder that the 
captain of the latter boat thought that the 
easiest and quickest mode of disposing of 
her would beto run her down, and, ac- 
cordingly, without bothering to fire at her, 
the Merrimac got a position on her port 
beam, and going at full speed, ran into 
the Monitor, striking her nearly amid- 
ships and pretty near her turret. 

I have been told that the most serious 
wound inflicted on the Merrimac in this 
action was self-inflicted, when she ran 
herself up on the iron-shod bulwarks of 
the Monior, for the little vessel was so 
low that she ran clear up on her deck, 
and exposed, in doing so, her wood ends 
beneath her plating, thus causing a serious 
leak. Had those in the turret fired when 
she was thus at such close range, they 
would probably have torn the Merrimac’s 
bow clean off of her, or shattered it so 
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that she would at once have sunk. Had 
those on the Merrimac noticed it, the iron 
ladder leading from the deck of the Mon- 
wor to the top of the turret, had not—such 
was the excitement on board of her— 
been hauled up, and it would have been 
the easiest thing in the world to have 
jumped on board and captured her, as 
there were but few men in the turret, or, 
in fact, on board of the boat, all told. 
They did not notice it, but backed their 
ship off, and the fight proper began. 

The fact was, no one on board of the 
Monitor had much confidence in her, and 
when the enormous bulk of the A/errimac 
was seen rushing toward them, it is slight 
wonder if they thought that their last 
moments had come, for no other vessel 
ever built could have resisted such a 
shock. I was on board of the Monitor 
the next morning, and beyond a slight 
indentation on the edge of the gunwale, 
there was nothing to show that she had 
been subjected to such a trying ordeal. 

I can liken the fight to nothing more 
appropriate than that of two men in a 
twenty-four-foot ring. It was the first 
fight between ironclads that had ever 
taken place in the world, and each cap- 
tain seemed determined to test his craft 
to the uttermost, and I don’t believe that 
at any time during the fight, until Worden 
was injured, the two vessels were more 
than 200 yards apart. The Monior had 
three great advantages—her guns were 
the heavier; she was faster than the Jer- 
rimac, and could work quicker—thus prac- 
tically being able to choose her position, 
and she tried her eleven-inch guns on the 
enemy from all positions; right ahead, 
giving her araking shot, or directly astern, 
or sometimes, she would pass abeam of 
her, taking her broadside with supreme 
indifference, and delivering her two pow- 
erful pills with quite as little effect. Only 
once, when she gota shot in at a port- 
hole, was she able to do any damage to 
the Merrimac at any time during the 
action. 

All through the fight the Jfinnesoia, 
lying aground within easy range of the 
fighters, was a continuous sheet of flame ; 
she firing whole broadsides, and hitting 
the Monitor, perhaps, quite as often as she 
did the Merrimac. She did not do the 
least damage to either. 

‘Why the fight terminated is matter of 
history—the iron logs, if I may call them 
so, of which the pilot-house was built, 
were chinked with red lead, and the 
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concussion of a shot, which struck the out- 
side of the wheel-house, forced a piece of 
this lead into Captain Worden’s eye, com- 
pletely destroying it, and he had to be 
carried below, suffering, of course, great 
agony. Lieutenant Green was a young 
man. Captain Worden knew little about 
him, and so sent to him orders to discon- 
tinue theaction, and confine his efforts to 
protecting the Afinnesofa. At about the 
same time Captain Buchanan, of the Mer- 
rimac, had been injured, and he also gave 
orders to his lieutenant to withdraw, and 
it is a fact not generally known, that 
both boats turned at the same time to run 
away from each other. 

Lieutenant Green, seeing the Merrimac 
retreating, went around again, and fol- 
lowed her for a short distance, but, again 
receiving orders from Captain Worden, he 
went back alongside the Afimnesofa. Had 
Captain Worden not been injured, the 
Merrimac would never have gotten back 
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to the Elizabeth River. As it was, she 
was so badly injured that she never 
reached Norfolk, but had to be run ashore 
on one of the islands in the river. 

In company with Lieutenant Farquhar, 
I went next day on board of the Moniior, 
Lieutenant Green assured us that she was 
just as ready for action as on the day 
previous. The only scars of the fight 
visible were some round indentations on 
the turret, such as one might make with 
the finger in a mass of dough. Of these 
marks there were, perhaps, a dozen, but 
whether made by shot from the Merrimac 
or Minnesofa, Lieutenant Green said he 
could not tell. All through the fight, 
which lasted, I should think, about two 
hours, I sat up in the cross-trees of the 
Mystic, about three miles away from the 
combatants, and had as good a view of 
the fight as it was possible to have. 

I have told the story as it appeared to 
me. 

















AROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE.! 


BY THOMAS STEVENS. 
[Our Special Correspondent.| 


THE UNBEATEN 


TRACKS OF KHORASSAN, 


XXIII. 


Durinc the afternoon I traverse a rocky 
cafion, crossing and recrossing a clear, 
cold stream that winds its serpentine 
course from one precipitous wall to an- 
other. Mountain trout are observed dis- 
porting in this stream, and big, gray lizards 
scuttle nimbly about among the loose 
rocks on the bank. The cafion gradually 
dwindles into a less confined passage _ be- 
tween sloping hills of loose rock and 
bowlders, a wild, desolate region through 
which the road leads gradually upward 
to a pass. 

Part way up this gorge is a rude stone 
tower about twenty feet high, on the 
summit of which is perched a little mud 
hut, looking almost as though it might be 
a sentry-box. Whilst yeta couple of hun- 


dred yards away, a rough-looking cus- 
tomer emerges from the tower and ap- 
pears to be awaiting my approach. His 


head is well-nigh hidden beneath a huge 
Khorassani shako, and he wears the 
clothes of an irregular soldier. The long, 
shaggy wool of the sheepskin shako 
dangling over his eyes imparts a very 
ferocious appearance, and he is armed 
with the ordinary Persian sword and one 
of those antiquated flint-lock muskets that 
are only to be seen on the deserts of the 
East or in museums of ancient weapons. 
Taken all in all, he presents a very 
ferocious front; he is, in fact, about the most 
ruffianly-looking specimen I have seen 
outside of Asiatic Turkey. As I ride up 
he motions for me to alight, at the same 
time retreating a few steps toward his 
humble stronghold, betraying a spirit of 
apprehension lest, perchance, he might be 
unwittingly standing in the way of dan- 
ger. Greeting him with the customary 
** Salaam aleykum” and being similarly 
greeted in reply, I dismount to ascertain 
who and whatheis. He retreats another 
step or two in the direction of his strange 
abode, and eyes the bicycle with evident 
distrust, edging off to one side as I turn 
towards him as though fearful lest it might 
come whizzing into his sacred person at 


a moment's notice like a hungry buzz-saw. 
In response to my inquiries, he points up 
towards the pass and offers to accompany 
me thither for the small sum of ‘‘vek 
keran ;” giving me to understand that 
without his presence it is highly indiscreet 
to proceed. 

Little penetration is required to under- 
stand that this is one of the little black- 
mailing schemes peculiar to semi-civili- 
zation, and which, it is perhaps hardly 
necessary to explain, comes a trifle too 
late inthe chapter of my Asiatic experi- 
ences to influence my movements or to 
replenish the exchequer of the picturesque 
and enterprising person desirous of shield- 
ing me from imaginary harm. 

This wily individual is making his liv- 
ing by the novel and ingenious process of 
trading on the fears and credulity ofstray 
travelers, making them believe the pass is 
dangerous and charging them a small sum 
for his services as guard. It is not at all 
unlikely that he is the present incumbent 
of an hereditary right to extort black-mail 
from such travelers along this lonely road 
as may be prevailed upon without resort- 
ing to violence to pay it, and is but hum- 
bly following in the footsteps of his 
worthy sire and still more worthy grand- 
sire. 

The pass ahead is neither very steep 
nor difficult, and the summit once crossed, 
and the first few hundred yards of rough 
and abrupt declivity overcome, I am able 
to mount and wheel swiftly down long 
gradients of smooth, hard gravel for four 


‘or five miles, alighting at the walled vil- 


lage of Assababad in the presence of its 
entire population. 

Some keen-sighted villager has observed 
afar off the strange apparition gliding 
swiftly down the open gravel slopes, and 
the excited population have all rushed out 
in breathless expectancy to try and make 
out its character. The villagers of Assa- 
babad are simple-hearted people, and both 
men and women clap their hands like 
delighted children to have so rare a 


1 The first article of this series appeared in Outine for April, 1885. 
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novelty suddenly appear upon the scene 
of their usually hum-drum and uneventful 
lives. Quilts are spread for me on the 
sunny side of the village wall, and they 
gather eagerly around to feast to the full 
their unaccustomed eyes. A couple of 
the men round up a matronly goat and 
exact from her the tribute of a bowl of 


milk; others contribute bread, and the 
frugal repast is seasoned with the 


unconcealed delight of my hospitable 
audience. 

They are not overly clean in their 
habits, though, these rude and isolated 
people; and to keep off prying housewives, 
bent on satisfying their curiosity regard- 
ing the texture of my clothing and the 
comparative whiteness of my skin, I am 
compelled to adopt the defensive measure 
of counter curiosity. The signal and 
instantaneous success of this plan, result- 
ing in the hasty, scrambling retreat of the 
women, is greeted with boisterous merri- 
ment by the entire crowd. 

Iha’e about made up my mind to re- 
main over night with the hospitable people 
of Assababad; but at the solicitation of a 
Persian traveler who comes along, I con- 
clude to accompany him to a building ob- 
servable in the distance ahead which he ex- 
plainsis asmall but comfortable serai. The 
good villagers seem very loath to let me 
go so soon, and one young man kneels 
down and kisses my dusty gewehs and 
begs me to take him with me to Hindos- 
tan—strange, unsophisticated people ; 
how simple-hearted, how childlike they 
seem ! 

The caravanserai is but a couple of 
miles ahead, but it is situated in the dip 
of an extensive, basin-like depression 
between two mountain ranges, and the 
last half mile consists of mud and water 
eighteen inches deep. The caravanserai 
itself stands on a slight elevation and is 
found occupied by a couple of families 
who make the place their permanent 
abode and gain a livelihood by supplying 
food, firewood and horse-feed to trav- 
elers. 

Upon our arrival, a woman makes her 
appearance and announces her willingness 
to cater to our wants. 

‘*Noon ass?” 

“Yes, plenty of bread.” 

‘«Toke-me-morge ass ?” 

‘‘Neis; toke-me-morge neis.” 

‘*Sheerah ass?” 

‘«Sheerah neis.” 

‘‘What have you then besides bread?” 


2 


For answer, the woman points to a few 
beruffled chickens scratching for grains 
of barley among a heap of rubbish that 
has evidently been exploited by them 
times without number before, and says 
she can sell us chickens at one keran 
apiece. 

Seeing the absence of anything else, I 
order her forthwith to capture one for me, 
and the Persian gentleman orders another. 
The woman sets three youngsters and a 
yellow, tailless dog to run down the 
chickens, and in a few minutes presents 
herself before us, holding in each hand 
the plucked andscrawny carcass of a fowl 
that has had to scratch hard and persist- . 
ently for its life for heaven knows how 
many years. One of the chickens is con- 
siderably larger than the other, and I tell 
the Persian gentleman to take his choice, 
thinking that with himself and his two 
servants he would be glad to accept the 
larger fowl. On the contrary, how- 
ever, he fixes his choice on the smaller 
one. 

Touched by what appears to be a sim- 
ple act of unselfishness, I endeavor to per- 
suade him to take the other, pointing out 
that he has three mouths to fill whilst I 
have only one. My importunities are, 
however, wasted on so polite and disin- 
terested a person, and so I reluctantly take 
possession of the bulkier fowl. 

The Persian’s servant dissects his mas- 
ter’s purchase and stows it away for fu- 
ture use, the three making their supper off 
bread and a mixture of grease, chopped 
onions and sheerah from the larder of 
their saddle-bags. The woman readily 
accepts the offer of an additional half 
keran for relieving me of the onerous task 
of cooking my own supper, and takes her 
departure, promising to cook it as quickly 
as possible. 

Happy in the contemplation of a whole 
chicken for supper, I sit around and chat 
and drink tea with my disinterested friend 
for the space of an hour. To an hungry 
person an hour seems an ominously long 
period of time in which to cook a chicken, 
and becoming impatient, the Persian 
gentleman’s servant volunteers to go in- 
side and investigate. I fancy detecting a 
shadow of amusement passing over the 
face of the gentleman as his servant de- 
parts, and when he returns with the in- 
telligence that the chicken wont be tender 
enough to eat for another hour, his 
risabilities get the better of his politeness 
and he gives way to uncontrollable 
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laughter. Then it is that a gleam of en- 
lightenment steals over my unsuspecting 
soul and tells me why my guileless fellow 
traveler so politely and yet so firmly 
selected the smallest of the fowls—he is a 
better judge of Persian ‘‘ morges” than I. 

The woman finally turns up, bringing 
the result of her two hours’ culinary per- 
severance in a large pewter bowl; she 
has cut the chicken up into several pieces 
and has been industriously keeping the 
pot boiling from the beginning. The re- 
sult of this laudable effort is meat of 
gutta-percha toughness, upon which one’s 
teeth are exercised in vain; but I make 
a very good supper after all by breaking 
bread into the broth. I don’t know but 
that the patriarchal ruler of the roost 
makes at least the richer broth. 

Thin ice covers the water when I leave 
this caravanserai in the gray of the morn- 
ing, and the Persian travelers, who nearly 
always start before day-break, have al- 
ready departed. Stories were heard yes- 
terday evening of streams between here 
and the southern chain of mountains, 
deep and difficult to cross; and I pull out 
fully expecting to have to strip and do 
some disagreeable work in the water. 
Considerable mud is encountered, and 
three small streams, not over three feet 


deep are crossed; but farther on I am 
brought to a stand by a deep, sluggish 
stream flowing along ten feet below the 


level of the ground. Though deep, it is 
very narrow in places, and might almost 
be described as a yawning crack in the 
earth, filled with water to within ten feet 
of the top. ; 

A little way up stream is a spot fordable 
for horses, and, of course, fordable also fora 
cycler ; but the prevailing mud and the 
chilliness of the morning combine to in- 
fluence me to try another plan. A happy 
plan it seems at the moment, acredit to 
my inventive genius, and spiced with the 
seductive condiment of novelty. The 
stream is sufficiently narrow at one place 
to be overcome with a running jump; but 
people cannot take running jumps encum- 
bered with a bicycle. The bicycle, how- 
ever, can quickly and easily be taken 
into several parts and thrown across, the 
jump made, and the wheel put together 
again. . 

Packages, pedals and back-bone with 
rear wheel are tossed successfully across, 
but the big wheel attached to fork and 
handle-bar, unfortunately rolls back and 
disappears with a splash beneath the 
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water. The details of the unhappy task 
of recovering this all important piece of 
property—how I have to call into requisi- 
tion for the first time the small, strong 
rope I have carried from Constantinople 
how in the absence of anything in the 
shape of a stick in all the unproductive 
country around. I have to persuade my 
unwilling and goose-pimpled frame into 
the water and duck my devoted head 
beneath the waves several times before 
succeeding in passing a slip-noose over 
the handle—is too harrowing a tale to 
tell; it makes me shiver and shrink with- 
in myself, even as I write. 

Beyond the stream the road approaches 
the southern framework of the plain with 
a barely discernible rise, and dry, hard 
paths afford fair wheeling. Looking back 
one can see the white, uneven crest of the 
Elburz Range peeping over the lesser 
chain of hills crossed over yesterday, 
showing wondrously sharp and clear in 
the transparent atmosphere of a more or 
less desert country. 

A region of red-clay hills and innumer- 
able little streams ends my riding for the 
present, and the road eventually leads into 
a cul-de-sac, the source of the little streams 
and the home of spongy morasses whose 
deceptive mossy surface may or may not 
bear one’s weight. Round about the cu/- 
de-sac is a curious jumble of rocks and 
red-clay heights ; thestrata of the former 
inclining to the perpendicular and some- 
times rising like parallel walls above the 
earth, reminding one of the ‘‘ Devil's 
Slide” in Weber Cafion, Utah. A stiff 
pass leads over the brow of the range, and 
on the summit is perched another little 
stone tower; but no valiant champion of 
defenceless wayfarers issues forth to 
proffer his protection here—perhaps our 
acquaintance of yesterday comes down 
here when he wants a change of air. 

From the pass the descent is into a 
picturesque region of huge rocks’ and 
splendid streams that come bubbling out 
from among them, and farther along is a 
more open space, a few fields of grain 
and the little hamlet of Kahmeh. Stop- 
ping here an hour for refreshments, the 
country again becomes rough and hilly 
for several miles ; the road then descends 
a rocky slope to the plain, where a few 
miles ahead can be seen the crenelated 
walls and suburban orchards and villages 
of Torbet-i-Haiderie. 

Remembering my letter from the 
Governor-General to subordinate ofticials, 
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I permit a uniformed horseman, who 
seems anxious to make himself useful in 
the premises, to pilot me into the city, 
telling him to lead the way to the Musta- 
pha’s office. Guiding me through the 
narrow, crowded streets into the still more 
crowded bazaar, he descants from his 
commanding position in the saddle to the 
listening crowd, on the marvelous nature 
of my steed and the miraculous ability re- 
quired to ride it as he had seen me riding 
it outside the walls. Having accomplished 
his vain purpose of attracting public 
attention to himself through me, and by 
his utterances aroused the popular curios- 
ity to an ungovernable pitch, he rides off 
and leaves me to extricate myself and find 
the Mustapha as best I can. 

The ignorant, inconsiderate mob at 
once commence shouting for me to ride. 
‘“« Sowar shuke; sowar shuke! Tomasha ; 
tomasha/” athousand people cry in the 
stuffy, ill-paved bazaar as they struggle 
and push and surge about me, giving me 
barely room to squeeze through them. 
When it is discovered that I am seeking the 
Mustapha, there is a grand rush of the 
crowd to reach the municipal compound 
and gain admittance, lest perchance the 
gates should be closed after I had entered 
and a fomasha be given without them 
seeing. 

Following along with the crowd, the 
compound is reached and found to be 
jammed so tightly with people that the 
greatest difficulty is experienced in forc- 
ing my way through them to the Musta- 
pha’s quarters. Nobody seems to take a 
particle of interest in the matter, save to 
lend their voices to help swell the volume 
of the cry for me to ride; nobody in all 
the tumultuous mob seems capable of the 
simple reflection that there is no room 
whatever to ride, not so much as a yard 
of space unoccupied by human beings. 
They might with equal propriety be shout- 
ing fora fish to swim without providing 
him with water. 

The Mustapha is found seated on the 
raised floor of his open-fronted office, ex- 
amining, between whiffs of the kalian, 
papers brought to him by his subordinates, 
and I hand him my general letter of 
recommendation. Taking a cursory glance 
at the contents, he gives a sweep of his 
chin towards the bicycle, and says, 
‘*Sowar shuke ; tomasha.” Pointing out 
the utter impossibility of complying with 
his request in a badly-paved compound 
packed to its utmost capacity with people; 
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he looks wearily at the ragged and un- 
truly multitude before him, as though 
conscious that it would be useless to try 
and do anything with them, and then giv- 
ing some order to an officer resumes his 
official labors, 

The officer summons a _ couple of 
Sarrashes, and with long willow switches 
they flog their way through the crowd, 
opening a narrow, but instantly filled 
again, passage forme to follow. Outside 
the compound the officer practically for- 
sakes me and goes over body and soul to 
the enemy. Filled with the same dense 
ignorance and overwhelming desire to see 
the bicycle ridden, he desires to gain the 
approbation of the crowd, and so brings 
all his powers of persuasion to bear 
against me. Time and again, whilst 
traversing wtth the greatest difficulty the 
narrow bazaar in the midst of a surging 
mob, he faces about and makes the same 
insane request, shouting like a maniac to 
make his voice audible above the din of a 
thousand clamorous appeals to the same 
purpose. Had I the power to annihilate 
the whole crazy, maddening multitude 
with a sweep of the hand, I am afraid 
they would at this juncture have received 
but small mercy. 

The caravanserai is a big, commodious 
affair, a quadrangular structure of brick 
surrounding fully an acre of ground, and 
with a small open space outside. There 
is plenty of room to satisfy their insane 
curiosity here without jeopardizing my 
own neck, and in a fruitless effort to gratify 
them I essay to ride. My appearance in 
the saddle is greeted by wild shouts of 
exultation, and in their eagerness to come 
closer and see exactly how the bicycle is 
propelled and prevented from falling over, 
they close up in front as well as behind, 
compelling an instant dismount to prevent 
disagreeable consequences to myself. 
Howls of disapproval greet this misinter- 
preted action, and the officer and /ar- 
rashes commence flogging right and left to 
clear a space for another trial. 

This time, while circling about in the small 
amphitheater, walled around by shouting, 
grinning human beings, wanton young- 
sters from the rear shy several stones, and 
the officer comes near giving me a header 
by accidentally inserting his willow staff 
in the front wheel while pointing out te 
the crowd the action of the pedals and the 
modus operandi of things in general. The 
officer evidently regards me as the merest 
dummy, unable to speak or comprehend a 
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word of the language, or help myself in 
any way—the result, it is presumed, of 
some explanation to that effect in the 
letter, —and he stalks about with the proud 
bearing and self-conscious expression of a 
showman catering successfully to an ap- 
preciative and applauding populace. 

The accommodation provided at the 
caravanserai consists of doorless menails, 
elevated three feet above the ground; a 
walled partition, with an open archway, 
divides the quarters into a room behind 
and an open porch in front. Conducting 
me to one of these free-for-anybody places, 
which I could just as easily have found 
and occupied without his assistance, he 
takes his departure, leaving me to the 
tender consideration of an overbearing, 
ragamuffin mob, in whom the spirit of 
wantonness is already aroused. 

I attempt to appeal to the reason of my 
obstreperous audience by standing on the 
mensu front and delivering a harangue in 
such Persian as I have at command. 

‘* Sowar shuke, nets, tomasha caravan- 
serait neis; rah koob nets. Jnshalla saba, 
gilti koob rah Beerjandi, khylie koob to- 
masha-—kh-y-l-ie koob tomasha saba/” is the 
burden of this harangue; but eloquent as 
it is in its simplicity, it fails to accomplish 
the desiredend. Their reply to it all takes 
the form of howls of disapproval, and the 
importunities to ride become more clamor- 
ous than ever. 

An effort to keep them from taking pos- 
session of my quarters by shoving them 
off the front porch, results in my being 
seized roughly by the throat by one deter- 
mined assailant and ‘cracked on the head 
with a stick by another. Ignorant of a 
Ferenghi’s mode of attack, the presump- 
tuous individual, with his hand twisted in 
my neck-handkerchief, cocks his head in 
a semi-sidewise attitude, in splendid posi- 
tion to be dropped like a pole-axed steer 
by a neat tap on the temple. He wears 
the green kammerbund of a seyud, how- 
ever; and even under the shadow of the 
legations in Teheran, it is a very serious 
and risky thing to strike a descendent of 
the Prophet. For a lone infidel to do so 
in the presence of two thousand Mussel- 
man fanatics, already imbued with the 
spirit of wantonness, would be little less 
than deliberate suicide, so a sense of dis- 
cretion intervenes to spare him the humil- 
iation of being knocked out of time by an 
unhallowed fist. The stiff, United States 
army helmet, obtained, it will be remem- 
bered, at Fort Sidney, Nebraska, and worn 
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on the road ever since, saves my bump of 
veneration from actual contact with the 
stick of number two; and finding me mak- 
ing only a passive resistance, the valiant 
individual in the green kammerbund re- 
laxes both the severity of his scowl! and 
his grip on my neck gear. 

After this there is no use trying to keep 
them from invading my quarters, and I 
deem it advisable to stand closely by the 
bicycle, humoring their curiosity and get- 
ting along with them as peaceably as pos- 
sible. The crowd present is constantly 
augmented by new arrivals from without; 
at least two thousand people are strug- 
gling, pushing and shouting, some coming 
forward to invade my menzil, others en- 
deavoring to escape from the crush. 
While the rowdiest portion of the crowd 
struggle and push and shout in the fore- 
ground of this remarkable scene, little 
knots of big-turbaned mollahs and better- 
class citizens are laying their precious 
heads together scheming against me in 
the rear. Now andthen a messenger, in 
the semi-military garb of a farrash, pushes 
his way to the front and delivers a mes- 
sage from the worthies, full of lies and 
deceit. From the top of their shaved and 
turbaned heads to the soles of their slip- 
shod feet they are filled with a pig-headed 
determination to accomplish their object 
of seeing the bicycle ridden. They send 
me all sorts of messages, from one of but 
ordinary improbability, saying that the 
Mustapha is outside and wants me to come 
out and ride, to one altogether ridiculous 
in its wild absurdity, promising me a pre- 
sent of two tomans. 

Occasionally a dervish holds aloft the 
fantastic paraphernalia of his profession, 
battles his way through the surging 
human surf, and with his black, ferret-like 
eyes gleamiag with unconscious ferocity 
through a vision of unkempt hair, thrusts 
his cocoa-nut alms-receiver under my 
nose and says, ‘‘Huk yah huk|\” or 
‘“backseesh!” Shouted at, gesticulated 
at, intrigued against and solicited for alms 
all atthe same time, and with brain- 
turning persistency, the classic halls of 
Bedlam would, in contrast, be a reposeful 
and calm retreat. Driven by my tor- 
mentors almost to the desperate resolve 
of emptying my six-shooter among them, 
let the result to myself be what it may, 
the sun of my persecutions has not reached 
the meridian even yet. The officer who 
an hour ago inconsiderately left me to my 
own resources, now returns with a large 
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party of friends, bent on seeing the same 
wonderful sight that has seemingly set the 
whole city in an uproar. He has been 
about the place collecting friends and 
acquaintances for the purpose of treating 
them to an exhibition of my skill on the 
wheel. The purpose of the officer’s re- 
turn, with his friends, is readily under- 
stood by the crowd, and his arrival is an- 
nounced by a universal roar of ‘‘ Sowar 
shuke! tomasha/!” as though not one of 
this insatiable mob had yet seen me ride. 

Appearing before the elevated porch of 
the menzid, he beckons me to ‘‘come 
ahead” in quite an authoritative manner. 
The peculiar beckoning twist of the pre- 
sumptuous individual’s chin and henna- 
stained beard summoning me to come out 
and ‘‘perform” reminds me of nothing so 
much as some tamer of wild animals or- 
dering a trained baboon to spruce himself 
up and: dance for the edification of the 
circus-going public. Signifying my un- 
willingness to be thus made a circus of 
over and over again, the officer beckons 
even more peremptorily than before, and 
even makes a feint of coming and fetching 
me out by force. 

As may well be believed, the sum of my 
patience is no longer equal to the strain, 
and jerking my revolver around from the 
obscurity of its hiding place at my hip to 
where it can plainly be seen, and laying a 
hand menacingly on the butt, I warn him 
to clear off, in a manner that causes him 
to wilt and turn pale. He leaves the 
caravanserai at once in high dudgeon. It 
has been a most humiliating occasion for 
him to fall so ignobly from the very high 
horse on which he just entered with his 
bosom friends; but it is no more than he 
rightly deserves. 

Shortly after this little incident the part- 
proprietor of a /chat-khan not far from the 
caravanserai, proposes that I leave my 
mensil and come with him to his place. 
Happy in the prospect of any kind of a 
change that will secure me a little peace, 
I readily agree to the proposal and at once 
take my departure. A few stones are 
thrown, but fortunately without doing any 
damage, ere the ‘chai-khan is reached; 
but once inside, the situation is materially 
improved. 

It soon transpires that the speculative 
proprietors have conceived the bright idea 
of utilizing me as an attraction to draw 
customers to their place of business. Two 
men are stationed at the door with clubs, 
and admittance is only granted to likely- 
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looking people who have money to spend 
on water-pipes andtea. A rival attraction 
already occupies the field in the person of 
a Tabreez Turkish /u# with a performing 
rib-nosed mandril and adrum. Now and 
then, when the crowd with no money to 
spend becomes too clamorous about the 
doorway, the /ué# goes to the assistance of 
the guards, and giving the mandril the 
length of his chain, chases the people 
away. 

These wandering troubadours and their 
performing monkeys are common enough 
all over Persia, and one often meets them 
on the road or in the villages; but the 
bicycle is quite a different thing, and the 
enterprising khan-jees do a roaring busi- 
ness all the evening with customers pour- 
ing in to see it and myself. The bicycle, 
the /uéi and the mandril occupy the back 
part of the large room, where several 
lamps and farnooses envelop this attractive 
and drawing combination with a garish 
and stagy glow, so that they can be seen 
to advantage by the throngs of eager 
visitors. My own place, as the lion of the 
occasion, is happily in the vicinity of the 
samovar, where liberal-minded customers 
can treat me to cigarettes and tea. 

Ridiculous as is my position in the 
tchat-khan, it is, of course, infinitely supe- 
rior in point of comfort and freedom from 
annoyance, to my exposed quarters over 
at the caravanserai. The /ué sings doubt- 
ful love songs to the accompaniment of 
finger-strumming on the drum, and the 
mandril now and then condescends to 
stand on its head, grunt loudly in response 
to questions, spin round and round like a 
dancing dervish, and otherwise give 
proof of its intelligence and accomplish- 
ments. Its long hair is shorn from the 
lower portion of its body, but its head and 
shoulders are covered with a wealth of 
silvery-grayish hair that overlaps the 
nakedness of its body and gives it the 
grotesque appearance of wearing a tippet. 
The animal’s temper is anything but 
sweet, necessitating the habitual employ- 
ment of a muzzle to prevent him from 
biting. Every ten or fifteen minutes, as 
regular almost as the movements of Father 
Time, the mandril’s bottled discontent at 
being made to perform seems to reach the 
explosive point, and springing suddenly 
at his master, he buries his nose viciously 
among his clothing in a determined effort 
to chew him up. This spasmodic rage 
subsides in horrible grunts of disappoint- 
ment at being unable to use his teeth, and 
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he becomes reasonably tractable again for 
another ten minutes. - 

The /u# himself is filled with envy and 
covetousness ‘at the immense drawing 
powers of the bicycle; and in a burst of 
confidence wants to know if I am an 
‘‘Ingilis /u#,” at the same time placing his 
forefingers together as an intimation that 
if 1am we ought by all means to form a 
combination and travel the country to- 
gether. About ten o'clock the khanzees 
make me up quite a comfortable shake- 
down, and tired out with the tough journey 
over the mountains and the worrying per- 
secutions of the afternoon, I fall asleep 
whilst yet the house is doing a thriving 
trade; the /u# singing, the mandril grunt- 
ing, kalians bubbling and people talking, 
all fail to keep me awake. 

The mental and physical exhaustion 
that makes this possible, does not, how- 
ever, prevent me from falling asleep with 
a firm determination to leave Torbet-i- 
Haiderie and its turbulent population too 
early in the morning for any more crowds 
to gather. Accordingly, the morning star 
has scarcely risen above the horizon ere I 
turn out, waken one of the khanyees, 
pocket some bread and depart. 

Beyond the streams and villages about 
Torbet-i-Haiderie, the country develops 
into a level desert, stretching away south- 
ward as far as eye canreach. The trail is 
firm gravel, the wind is favorable, the 
morning cool, and the fresh, clear air of 
the desert exhilarating; under these favor- 
able conditions I bowl rapidly along, 
overtaking in a very short time night- 
marching camel-riders that left the city 
last night. Traces of old irrigating ditches 
and fields in one or two places tell the tale 
of an attempt to reclaim portions of this 
desert long ago; but now the camelthorn 
and kindred hardy shrubs hold undisputed 
sway on every hand. During the fore- 
noon a small oasis is found among ‘some 
low, shaly hills that give birth to a little 


stream and consequent subsistence to a’ 


few families of people; they live tegether 
inside a high mud-walled enclosure and 
cultivate a few small fields of grain. The 
place is called Kair-abad, and the people 
mix chopped garlic with their bread before 
baking it, or sprinkle the dough liberally 
with garlic seeds. 

About two p. m. is reached a much 
larger oasis containing a couple of villages; 
beyond this are diverging trails with no one 
anywhere near to ask the way. Choosing 
the one that seems to take the most 
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southerly course, the trail continues hard 
and ridable for a few more miles, when it 
becomes lost in a sea of shifting sand. 
Firmer ground is visible in the distance 
ahead, and on it are seen thesmall, black 
tents of a few families of Eliautes. Con- 
siderable difficulty is experienced in get- 
ting through the sand; but the width is 
not great, and the dim trail is recovered on 
the southern side with the assistance of a 
chance acquaintance. 

This chance acquaintance is an Eliaute 
goat-herd whem I unwittingly scared 
nearly out of his senses, and whose grati- 
tude at finding himself confronting a 
kindly-disposed human being instead of 
some supernatural agent of destruction, is 
very great, indeed. He was slumbering 
at his post, this gentle guardian of a herd 
of goats, stretched at full length on the 
ground. Surveying his unconscious form 
for a moment and carried away by the 
animal-like simplicity of his face, I finally 
shout, ‘‘Hoi!” Opening his eyes witha 
start and seeing a white-helmeted head 
surveying him over the top of a weird, 
bristling object, the natural impulse of this 
simple-hearted child of the desert is to 
seek safety in flight. Recovering his head, 
however, upon hearing reassuring words, 
he adopts the propitiatory course of rush- 
ing impulsively forward and kissing my 
hand. 

Spending his whole life here on the 
lonely desert in the constant society of a 
herd of goats, rarely seeing a stranger or 
meeting anybody to speak to outside the 
very limited members of his own tribes- 
men in yonder tents, he seems to have 
almost lost the power of conversation. 
His replies are mere guttural gruntings, as 
though the ever-present music of bleating 
goats has had the lamentable effect of 
neutralizing the naturally superior articu- 
lation of a human being and dragging his 
powers of utterance down almost to the 
ignoble level of ‘‘ mb-b-a-a-a.” 

My small stock of Persian words seem 
also to be altogether lost upon his warped 
and blunted powers of understanding, and 
itis only by an elaborate use of pantomime 
that I finally succeed in making my 
wants understood. He possesses the 
simple hospitable instincts of a child of 
Nature’s broad solitudes; he leads the way 
for over a mile to put me on the now 
scarcely perceptible continuation of the 
trail, and with a worshipfully anxious face 
he begs of me to go and stay overnight at 
the tents. 
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“HE MOTIONS FOR ME TO ALIGHT.” 


My road leads right past the little cluster 
of black tents; several women outside col- 
lecting stunted brushwood greet me with 
the silent, wondering stare of people in- 
capable of any deeper display of emotion 
than the animals they daily associate with 
and subsist upon; half-naked children stare 
atmeinadreamy sort of way from beneath 
the tents. Even the dogs seem to have 
lost their canine propensity to resent 
innovations; the result, no doubt, of the 
same dreary, uneventful round of exist- 
ence, in which the faculty of resentment 
has become dwarfed by the general ab- 
sence of anything new or novel to bark at. 

The tents of the Eliautes are small and 
inelegant as compared with the tents of 
well-to-do Koords, and the physique and 
general appearance of the Eliautes them- 
selves is vastly inferior to the magnificent 
fellows that we found loafing about the 
headquarters of the Koordish Sheikhs in 
Asia Minor and Western Persia. 

The trail lam now following is evidently 
but little used, requiring the tracking in- 
stincts of an Indian almost to keep it in 
view. It leads due southward across the 
broad, level wastes of the Goonabad 
desert, the surface of which affords most 
excellent wheeling even where there is not 
the faintest indication of a trail. Much of 
the surface partakes of the character of 
bare mud-flats that afford as smooth a 
wheeling surface as the alkali flats of the 
West; the surface is covered all over with 


crisp sun-peelings—the thin, shiny surface 
of mud, baked and curled upward by the 
fierce heat of the sun, and which now 
crackle like myriads of dried twigs beneath 
the wheel. Occasionally I pass through 
thousands of acres of wild tulips, and 
scattering bands of antelopes are observed 
feeding in the distance. The bulbous 
roots of a great many of the tulips have 
been eaten by herbivorous animals of epi- 
curian tastes—our fastidious friends, the 
antelopes, no doubt. The flags are bitten 
off and laid aside, the tender, white in- 
terior of the bulb alone is extracted and 
eaten, the less tender outside layers being 
left in the hole. It is a glorious ride 
across the Goonabad desert, a ten-mile 
pace being quite possible most of the way; 
sometimes the trail is visible and some- 
times itis not. With but the vaguest idea 
of the distance to the next abode of man, 
or the nature of the country ahead, I bow] 
along southward, led by the strange in- 
fatuation of a pathfinder traversing /erra 
incogniia, and rejoicing in the sense of 
boundless freedom and unrestraint that 
comes of speeding across open country 
where Nature still holds her primitive 
sway. 

Twice I wheel past the ruins of wayside 
umbars, their now utterly neglected con- 
dition and the wellnigh obliterated trail 
points out that I am traveling over a route 
that has for some reason been abandoned. 
A variation from the otherwise universal 
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level occurs in the shape of a cluster of 
low, mound-like hills, whose modest pro- 
portions are made gorgeous and interest- 
ing by flakes of micathat glint and glisten 
in the sunlight as though the hills might 
be strewn with precious jewels. 

Thesun is getting pretty low andno signs 
of human habitation anywhere about; but 
the wheeling is excellent, and the termina- 
tion of the lake-like level is observable in the 
distance ahead in favor of low hills. Be- 
tween my present position and the hills 
the prospect is that of continuous level 
ground. Imagine my astonishment, then, 
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form on the barren, brown bosom of mother 
earth and dream the dreary visions con- 
jured up by the clamorous demands of 
unsatisfied nature; for the sun has well- 
nigh sunk below the horizon. Clambering 
down the almost perpendicular bank, I 
succeed, after several attempts, in dis- 
covering a passage that can be forded, and 
so wrapping my clothing, money, re- 
volver, etc., tightly within my rubber 
coat, I essay to carry the bundle across, 
All goes well until I reach a point just be- 
yond the middle of the stream, when the 
bed of the stream breaks through with 


‘*SEIZED “ROUGHLY BY THE THROAT.” 


at shortly finding myself standing on the 
bank of a stream about thirty yards wide, 
its yellow waters flowing sluggishly along 
twenty feet below the surface of the desert. 
The abrupt nature of its banks and an 
evidently unpleasant habit of becoming 
unfordable after a rain, tells the story of 
the abandoned trail I have been follow- 
ing. Whether three feet deep or thirty, 
the thick, muddy character of its moving 
waters refuses to reveal, as, standing on 
the bank, I ruefully survey the situation. 
No time is to be lost in idle speculation, 
unless I want to stretch my supperless 


my weight and lets me down into a 
. Watery cavern to which there appears to 
be no bottom. The bed of the stream at 
this point seems to be a mere thin shell, 
beneath which there are other aqueous 
depths, and fearful lest the undercurrent 
should carry me beneath the crust and 
prevent me recovering myself, I loose the 
bundle and regain the surface without 
moreado. Therubber covering preserves 
the clothes from getting much of a wetting, 
and I swim and wade to the opposite shore 
with them without much trouble. 
To get the bicycle over, however, looks 
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a far more serious undertaking; for to 
break through in this way with a bicycle 
held aloft would probably result in get- 
ting entangled in the wheel and heid 
under the water. It would be equally 
risky to take that important piece of 
property apart and cross over with it 
piece by piece, for the loss of any part 
would be a serious matter here. 

Several new places are tried, but this 
one is the only passage that can be 
forded. My rope is also too short to be 
of avail in swimming over and pulling 
the bicycle across. Finally, after many 


the second bottom is here but a matter of 
inches below the first shell, and I am 
able to recover myself without dropping 
the bicycle; and the southern bank is 
reached without further misadventure. 

No trail is visible on the crackled sur- 
face of the mud-flat across the river, as I 
continue in a general southward course, 
hoping to find it again ere it becomes too 
dark. Soon a man riding on a camel is 
descried some distance off to the right, 
and deeming it advisable to seek for in- 
formation at his hands, I shape my course 
towards him and give chase. Becoming 
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attempts, 1 succeed in finding a ford im- 
mediately alongside where I had broken 
through, and after thoroughly testing the 
strength of the crust by standing and 
jumping up and down, I conclude to risk 
carrying the wheel. Owing to the ex- 
treme difficulty of following the same line, 
it is scarcely necessary to remark that 
every step forward is made with extreme 
caution and every foot of the river-bed 
traversed tested as thoroughly as possible, 
under the circumstances, before fully 
trusting my weight upon it. Once the 
crust breaks through again, letting me 
down several inches; but, fortunately, 


conscious of a strange-looking object 
careering over the plain in his direction, 
the man surveys me fora moment from 
the back of ,his awkward steed and then 
steers his ship of the desert in another 
direction. The lumbering camel is 
quickly overtaken, however, and the gal- 
lant, but apprehensive rider makes a 
stand and threateningly waves me away. 
Observing the absence of the familiar 
long-barreled gun, I persist in my purpose 
of interviewing him regarding the road, 
and finally learn from him that the village 
of Goonabad is eight miles farther south 
and that the trail will be easier followed 
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when I reach the hills). Had he been 
armed with a gun, there would have been 
more or less risk in approaching him in 
the dusky shades of evening on so strange 
a vehicle of travel; but before I depart 
he alights from his camel for the charac- 
teristic purpose of kissing my hand. 

A couple of miles brings me to the hills, 
where my riding abruptly comes to an 
end; the hills are simply huge waves of 
sand and dust collected on the shore of 
the desert and held together by a growth 
of coarse shrubs. The dim light of the 
young moon proves insufficient for my 
purpose of keeping the trail, and the dif- 
ficulty in trundling through the sand com- 
pels me to seek the cold comfort of a 
night on the desert, after all. 

Goonabad appears to be a sort of gen- 
eral rendezvous for wandering tribes of 
Eliautes that roam the desert country 
around with their flocks and herds; the 
tent population of the place far outnum- 
bering the soil-tilling people of the village 
itself. A complete change is here observ- 
able in both the climate and the people; 
north of the desert the young barley is in 
a very backward state, but at Goonabad 
both wheat and barley are headed out, and 
the sun strikes uncomfortably hot as soon 
as it rises above the horizon. The men 
affect the long, dangling, turban end of 
the Afghans and the women blossom forth 
in the gayest of colors; the people are 
refreshingly simple-hearted and honest, 
as compared with the knowing custom 
ers along the Teheran-Meshed road. 

Sand-hills, scattering fields and villages, 
and a bewildering time generally, in 
keeping my course, characterize the ex- 
perience of the forenoon. ‘The people of 
one particular village passed through are 
observed to be all descendants of the 
Prophet, wearing monster green turbans 
and green kammerbunds ; the women‘are 
dressed in white throughout—white socks, 
white pantalettes, and white shrouds; 
they move silently about, more like 
ghostly visitants than human beings. 
Distinctly different types of people from 
the majority are sometimes met with— 
full-bearded, very dark-skinned men, whose 
bared breasts betray the fact that they are 
little less hairy than a bison. 

Beyond the sand-hills, the villages and 
the cultivation, is a stony plain extending 
for sixteen miles, a gradual upward slant 
to arange of mountains. At the base of 
the mountains an area of dark-green col- 
oring denotes the presence of fields and 
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orchards and the whereabouts of the im- 
portant village of Kakh. Beautifully ter- 
raced wheat-fields and vineyards” and 
peach and pomegranate orchards in full 
bloom gladden the eyes and present a 
most striking contrast to the stony plain 
as the vicinity of Kakh is reached, and 
another pleasing and conspicuous feature 
is the dome of a mesjid mosaiced with 
bright-colored tiles. 

The good people of Kakh are inquisi- 
tive, even above their fellows, if such can 
be possible, but they are well-behaved 
and mild-mannered with it. After taking 
the ragged edge off their curiosity by 
riding up and down the main thoroughfare 
of the village, the keeper of a little mer- 
cantile affair locks the bicycle up in his 
room, and I spend the evening hobnob- 
bing with him and.his customers in his 
little stall-like place of business. Kakh is 
famous for the production of little seedless 
raisins like those of Smyrna. —_ Bushels of 
these are kicking about the place and our 
merchant friend becomes filled with a 
wild idea that I might, perchance, buy the 
lot. A moment's reflection would con- 
vince him that ten bushels of sickly-sweet 
raisins would be about the last thing he 
could sell to a person traveling on a bi- 
cycle; but his supply of raisins is evi- 
dently so outrageously ahead of the de- 
mand, that his ambition to reduce his 
stock obscures his better judgment like 
a cloud and places him in the position 
of a drowning man clutching wildly ata 
straw. 

Considerable opium is also grown 
hereabouts and the people make it into 
little sticks about the size of a carpenter's 
pencil; hundreds of these also occupy the 
merchant’s shelves. He seems to have 
very little that isn’t grown in the neigh- 
borhood except tea and loaf-sugar. 

Ryots, who were absent in their fields 
when I arrived, come crowding around 
the store in the evening, bothering me to 
ride; the shop-keeper bids them wait till 
my departure in the morning, telling 
them I am not a /ué, riding simply to 
let people see. He provides me witha 
door that fastens inside, and I am soon in 
the land of dreams. 

Early in the morning I am awakened 
by people pounding at the door and 
shouting, ‘‘A/iab, Sahib, afiab/” It is the 
belated ryots of yesterday eve; thoroughly 
determined to be on hand and see the 
start; they are letting me know that it is 
sunrise. 
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A boisterous mountain stream, tearing 
along at racing speed over a rocky bed a 
hundred and fifty yards wide, provides 
Kakh with perpetual music, and furnishes 
travelers going southward with an inter- 
esting time in getting across. This stream 
must very frequently become a raging 
torrent, quite impassable; for although it 
is little more than knee-deep this morning, 
the swift water carries down stones as 
large as a brick, that strike against the 
ankles and well nigh knock one off his 
feet. 
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‘*1 SHAPE MY COURSE TOWARD HIM AND GIVE CHASE.” 


Beyond Kakh the trail winds its cir- 
cuitous way through a mountainous 
region, following one little stream to its 
source, climbing over the crest of an in- 
tervening ridge and down the bed of 
another stream. It is but an indistinct 
donkey trail at best, and the toilsome 
mountain climbing reminds me vividly 
of the worst parts of Asia Minor. To- 
wards nightfall I wander into the village 
of Nukhab, a small place perched among 
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the ‘hills, inhabited by kindly-disposed, 
hospitable folks. 

Having seen the unhappy effect of the 
Governor-General’s letter of recommenda- 
tion at Torbet-i-Haiderie, and desirous of 
seeing what effect it might, perchance, 
have on the more simple-hearted people 
of Nukhab, I present it to the little, old, 
blue-gowned Khan of the village. Likea 
very large proportion of his people, the 
Khan is suffering from chronic ophthalmia; 
put he peruses the letter by the glimmer 
ofa blaze of camelthorn. The intentions 
of these people were plainly most hos- 
pitable from the beginning, so that it is 
difficult to determine about the effect of 
the letter. 

Willing hands sweep out the quarters 
assigned for my accommodation, the im- 
provised besoms filling the place with a 
cloud of dust; the doorway is ruthlessly 
mutilated to make it large enough to 
admit the bicycle ; 2uwmmuds are spread 
and a crackling fire soon fills the room 
with mingled smoke and light. The peo- 
gle are allowed to circulate freely in and 
out tosee me, but only the Khan himself 
and a few of the leading lights of the 
village are permitted to indulge in the 
coveted privilege of spending the entire 
evening in my company. ‘The village is 
ransacked for eatables to honor their 
guest, resulting in a bountiful repast of 
eggs, pillau, mast and sheerah. 

Away down here among the mountains 
and out of the world, these people see 
nothing more curious than their next-door 
neighbors from year to year; they take 
the most ridiculous interest in such small 
affairs as my note-book and pencil, and 
everything about me seems to strike them 
as peculiar. 

The entire village, as usual, assembles 
to see me dispose of the eatables so gen- 
erously provided; and later in the eve- 
ning there is another highly-expectant 
assembly waiting around, out of curiosity, 
to see what sort of a figure a Ferenghi cuts 
at his evening devotions. Poor benighted 
followers of the False Prophet, how little 
they comprehend us Christians! Sud- 
denly it seems to dawn upon the mind of 
the simple old Khan that, being a stranger 
in a strange land, I might, perchance, be 
a trifle mixed about my bearings, and so 
he kindly indicates the direction of Mecca. 
When informed that the Ingilis never 
prostrate themselves towards Mecca and 
say, ‘‘Allah-il-allah!” they evince the 
greatest astonishment; and then the 
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strange, unnatural impiousness of people 
who never address themselves to Allah 
nor prostrate themselves towards the 
Holy City, impresses their simple minds 
with something akin to the feeling enter- 
tained among certain of ourselves towards 
extra dare-devil characters, and they seem 
to take a deeper and kindlier interest in 
me than ever. The disappointment at 
not seeing what I look like at prayers is 
more than offset by the additional novelty 
imparted to my person by the, to them, 
strange and sensational omission. 

They seem greatly disappointed to learn 
that I am going away in the morning ; 
they have plenty of soke-me-morge, pillau, 
mast and sheerah, they say—plenty of 
everything; and they want me to stay 
with them always. Revolving the matter 
over in my mind, I am forcibly struck 
with the calm, reposeful state of Nukhab 
society; and what a brilliant field of enter- 
prise for an ambitious person the place 
would be. Turned Musselman, joined in 
wedlock to three or four sore-eyed village 
damsels ; worshipped as a sort of strange 
superior being, hakim and eye-water dis- 
pensor; consulted as a_ walking store- 
house of occult philosophy on all occa- 
sions ; endeavoring to educate the people 
up to habits of all-round cleanliness ; 
chiding the mothers for allowing the flies 
to swarm and devour the poor little ba- 
bies’ eyes—all this, for /oke-me-morge, pillau, 
mast and sheerah, twice or thrice a day! 
Involuntarily my eye roams over the 
gladsome countenances of the eligible 
portion of my female auditors, as though 
driven by this whimsical flight of fancy 
to the necessity of at once making a 
choice. There is only one present with 
any pretense to comeliness; and embar- 
rassed, no doubt, by the extreme tender- 
ness of the stranger's glance, she shrinks 
from view behind an aged and ugly per- 
son whom I take to be her mother. 

Everybody stops to see what I look like 
en deshabille, and when snugly sandwiched 
between the quilts provided, they gather 
about me and peer curiously down into 
my face. 

An enterprising youth is on hand at 
daybreak making a fire; but it is eight 
o'clock before I am able to get away; they 
seem to be mildly scheming among them- 
selves to keep me with them as long as 
possible. 

The trail winds and twists about among 
the mountains, following in the train of a 
wayward little stream, then leads over a 
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pass and emerges in the company of 
another stream, upon a slanting plateau 
leading down to an extensive plain. 
Rounding the last spur of the hills, I find 
myself approaching a crowd numbering 
at least a hundred people. Hats are 
waved gleefully, voices are lifted up in 
joyous shouts of welcome, and the whole 
company give way to demonstrations of 
delight at my approach. A minute later 
I find myself surrounded by the familiar 
faces of the population of Nukhab—my 
road has followed a roundabout course 
of six or seven miles, and our enterprising 
friends have taken a short cut over the 
hills to intercept me at this point, where 
they can watch my progress across the 
open plain. They have brought along 
the kind old Khan’s kahan and tobacco- 
bag, and the wherewithal to make me a 
parting glass of tea. 

Eight or ten miles of fair wheeling 
across the plain, through the isolated 
village of Mohammedabad, and the trail 
loses itself among the rank, dead stalks of 
the asafetida plant that here character- 
izes the vegetation of the broad, level 
sweep of plain. The day is cloudy, and 
with no trail visible, my compass has to 
be brought into requisition; though 
ofttimes finding it useful, itis the first time 
I have found this article to be really indis- 
pensable so far on the tour. 

The atmosphere of an asafetida desert 
is among those things that can better be 
imagined than described; the aroma of 
the fetid gum is wafted to and fro and 
assails the nostrils in a manner quite the 
reverse of ‘‘Araby, the blest.” The plant 
is a sturdy specimen among the annuals ; 
its straight, upright stem is but three or 
four feet high, but often measuring four 
inches in diameter, and it not infrequently 
defies the blasts of the Khorassan winter 
and the upheaving thaws of spring, and 
preserves its upright position for a year 
after its death. The thick, dead stems 


‘and branching tops of last year’s plants 


are seen by the thousands, sturdily hold- 
ing their ground among the rank, young 
shoots of the new growth. 

Mountainous territory is again entered 
during the afternoon, and shortly after 
sunset I arrive at a cluster of wretched 
mud-hovels, nuinbering about two dozen. 
Here my reception is pre-eminently com- 
mercial and business-like, the people 
requiring payment in advance for the 
bread and eggs and rogan provided. 


A nonsensical custom among _ the 
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THE BICYCLE IN DANGER, 


people of Southern Khorassan is to offer 
one’s food in turn to everybody present 
and say, ‘‘ Bismillah,” before commencing 
to eat it yourself. Although a ridiculous 
piece of humbug, it is generally my cus- 
tom to fall in with the peculiar ways of 
the country, and for days past have 
invariably offered my food to scores of 
people whom I knew beforehand would 
not take it. The lack of courtesy at this 
hamlet in exacting payment in advance 
would seem to naturally preclude the 
right to expect the following of courteous 
customs in return. In this, however, I 
find myself mistaken; for my omission 
to say ‘‘ Bismillah” not only fills these 
people with astonishment, but excites un- 
favorable comment. 

The door-ways of the houses here are 
entirely too small to admit the bicycle, 
and that much-enduring vehicle has to 
take its chances on the low roof with a 
score or so inquisitive and meddlesome 
goats that instantly gather round it, as 
though revolving in their pugnacious 
minds some fell scheme of destruction. 
Outside are several camels tied to their 
respective pack-saddles which have been 
taken off and laid on the ground. Before 
retiring for the night it occurs to my mind 
that the total depravity of a goat’s appe- 
tite bodes ill for the welfare of my saddle, 
and that, everything considered, the bi- 


cycle could, perhaps, be placed safer on 
the ground; in addition to regarding the 
saddle as a particularly toothsome mor- 
sel, the goats’ venturesome disposition 
might lead them to clambering about on 
the spokes, and generally mixing things 
up. So, taking it down, I stand it up 
against the wall, and place a heap of old 
pack-saddle frames and camel-trappings 
before it as an additional precaution. 
During the night some of the camels 
break loose and are heard chasing one 
another around the house, knocking things 
over and bellowing furiously. Appre- 
hensive of my wheel, I get up and find it 
knocked over, but, fortunately, uninjured; 
I then take off the saddle and return it 
to the tender care and consideration of the 
goats. 

Four men and a boy share with me a 
small, unventilated den, about ten feet 
square ; one of them is a camel-driving 
descendant of the Prophet, and sings out, 
‘‘Allah-il-allah !” several times during the 
night in his sleep; another is the patri- 
arch of the village, a person guilty of 
cheating the undertaker, lo! these many 
years, and who snuffles and catches his 
breath. The other two men snore horri- 
bly, and the boy gives out unmistakable 
signs of a tendency to follow their worthy 
example; altogether, it is anything but a 
restful night. 











Tue Ozarks are 
the most original of 
mountains. They are full of surprises of 
an individual sort in their rock formations, 
their caves and their ravines. When Bell 
and Bernard plunged into their fastnesses, 
it was with an anticipation of patronage 
towards the Arkansan range. 

The cemradeship of this pair was long 
established. Years before, at the close of 
their college days, they had tramped up 
the Alps and down the Apennines, as well 
as over the Alleghenies and their own 
New England mountains. Bell had since 
carried his gun through the Adirondacks 
and had shot goats in the Rockies and 
antelope in the Sierras, so between the two 
a fair connoisseurship of mountains was 
divided. But that first dash downward 
from the level Missouri prairie into the 
rugged Ozarks had a decided thrill’ of 
novelty in it. To rush down an embank- 
ment in a railway train and suddenly find 
one's self among a lot of genii-like moun- 
tains rising from the plain is a charming 
experience; then to push on by a railway 
blasted through rocks, winding sharply 
down through defiles, over the clear upper 
waters of the White River and grading 
abruptly upward over the Leatherwood to 
an elevation of nearly 2,000 feet at Eureka 
Springs—this twenty-mile journey was as 
unique as inspiriting to these travelers. 

Rocks and rivers, cascades and cafions 
are over-described. No one can reach their 
atmosphere with a pen. Indeed, a wise 
artist never attempts a broad mountain 
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canvas. The individuality of the Ozark 
range is in something more subtle than its 
peculiar geological formation, more pene- 
trating than the keen, vivifying breath of 
its forests. It is a lowly range, and would 
only pass for foot-hills in Oregon or Col- 
orado. But its indefinable attraction is all 
its own. Something definite of its tangible 
reputation has reached across the con- 
tinent, and for Bell, of the Morning Leader, 
made itself felt in Boston. 

“It is very convenient that you are a 
rich invalid, dear boy,” said he, coming 
into his friend Bernard’s room. ‘‘I am 
tired to death of the office, and I want an 
engagement as nurse and traveling com- 
panion.” 

“You don’t mean it? Will you leave 
your newspaper, you self-sacrificer?” 

“T will. I have conducted this political 
campaign through the ides of November, 
and I feel that I need a vacation. In 
short, I have two tickets for St. Louis.” 

_ “But what can one do in St. Louis?” 
asked Bernard. 

“Take a train for the Ozarks. One of 
my friends was marvelously restored to 
health by the waters of Eureka Springs, 
and I want you to try them. They say 
there is immense shooting down there 
besides.” 

‘““Ah! ‘besides.’ Your self-sacrifice 
dwindles, old fellow. I can’t do much at 
the shooting, but I'll go along and count 
your trophies.” He held up his hand and 
laughed a little at the thinness of the blue- 
veined wrist. ‘‘Do you suppose that I 
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t up muscle enough to carry your 


can ge 
game bag? 


‘‘\Ve'll make the effort,” answered his 


friend, cheerily. ‘‘Ill geta new one for 
you and we'll be off before any one has 
time to forbid us.” 

It came about that in the course of a 
week the young men found themselves 
jolting up from the pretty station at 
Eureka to the great hotel whose stories go 
climbing up the mountain-side like an un- 
satisfied ambition. 

‘This is the ‘magic city,’” said a sin- 
gular-looking personage who had come 
down on the train with them that last 
twenty miles from Seligman and now 
opposite them in the carryall. ‘‘Six 
years ago this wuz all a wilderness, an’ 
now it’s a bloomin’ like the rose. Five 
thousan’ inhabertans, sir, an’ double that 
many when it gits warm weather. Be ye 
agoin’ ter stop long?” 

‘We have not decided how long,” 
plied Bell. 

‘Wull, if I kin do anythin’ fur ye, let 
me know. I’ve got some spankin’ good 
horses if ye want ter ride. My name’s 
Hop Abraham; live up the hill a piece— 
any one ‘ll show ye. Call an’ see me,” 
with a slow, indigenous Arkansas smile 
and a commanding wave of the hand, as 
he disappeared up Mountain Street. 

‘I have an idea that Hop Abraham is 
to be our tutelar patron,” said Bell, as they 
sat on the hotel balcony a few hours later, 
afterdining. ‘‘ That venison we had was 
uncommonly good, and my gun yearns 
after its kind. What should you say to 
camping, Bernard?” 

The invalid folded his hands, resignedly. 

‘lam at your mercy, my lad; I suppose 
this hotel was built to ‘house the out- 
cast rich;’ but I am willing to get well in 
a tent, if it will add to your happiness.” 

‘‘Oh, it’s rather late for a tent, even in 
this climate, but they say there are a good 
many empty houses on the outskirts, and 
maybe Hop Abraham—there he is, now.” 
Bell beckoned to the man lurching easily 
along the opposite side of the street and 
hurried down to a consultation with him. 
Presently he returned. ‘‘He says there 
are plenty of comfortable houses in the 
place that we could rent, but he also told 
me of something that gives me an in- 
dependent idea. I want to go out in the 
woods. Will you?” 

‘‘The tent, after all?” 

‘‘No; there are two outlying mansions 
we can get and make ourselves famous 
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by living in either one. One is a rock- 
house and the other is a haunted log-cabin 
with a genuine ghost that howls by night 
and scares off all would-be tenants.” 

‘‘Let us go and see them,” said Ber- 
nard, rising. ‘‘I have quaffed of the 
fountain of youth, you know, and feel 
health coming back already. We must 
have a look at the Spring.” 

‘*The Spring? There are forty of them. 
We shall have two apiece when we get out 
to ourestate. I must go and send a boy 
for Hop and his horses. We will ride the 
mile or so.” 

‘‘What are the horses’ names?” asked 
Bernard, standing by his stirrup and look- 
ing across his strong little pony at the 
owner. 

‘*Your'n is Telephone an’ to’ther un is 
Bean-Bone,” replied Mr. Abraham. 

‘Oh, I say! That is unkind. There 
aren't any bones here,” laughed Bell, pat- 
ting the sleek sides of his mount. 

‘‘The name hain't got nothin’ to do 
with bones. It’s French,” said Hop, with 
great pride. 

‘*French?” 
you get it?” 

‘“Thur’s a young lady from St. Louis 
a stoppin’ here, an’ she named him. She 
says he’s the best pony she ever md on 
an’ thet’s whut the name means. Bean- 
Bone, French fur Very Good.” 

‘*Bien-bon!” murmured Bell at Ber- 
nard’s ear. ‘‘It’s a capital name,” he 
added, gravely, aloud, ‘‘and I'm very 
proud to ride him. Now tell us the way 
to the rock-house, if you please.” 

‘‘Over the mounting, an’ straight on 
till ye git to the Oil Spring. Ye'll be 
likely ter know the place when ye set eyes 
on it. It's a moughty pecoolyar looking 
ranch,” answered Hop, giving them each 
a chincopin switch as they set off. 

They made a halt at a very few yards 
from the hotel to look at the Basin Spring. 
Around this natural basin cluster many of 
the legends and superstitions which the 
Indians have left as a legacy to this new 
town, whose existence is due to a recent 
re-discovery of the therapeutic value of 
this and dozens of other springs near at 
hand. There was a great hue and cry 
among the ignorant in Eureka when, 
some time ago, the town authorities put a 
pipe into the mountain side, thus bring- 
ing the water down quite pure and shut- 
ting off the brook which used to flow 
through the basin. Such a direct tamper- 
ing with nature and providence was hard 


cried Bernard. ‘‘ Where did 
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to be borne, and indignant little groups of 
bushy-bearded men and _ shawl-headed 
women discussed the advisability of tap- 
ping the obnoxious pipe by night and 
giving the basin a chance to receive once 
more the trickling drops of healing.” But 
this communism of dirt against cleanli- 
ness never amounted to anything, and 
the pipe still gushes freely with the pure 
water, which records as many cures of the 
ills of the flesh as when the basin lent it 
its mysterious aid. 

There is a special spiciness in the Ozark 
air, a brilliancy of ozone, one might say, 
that swept down from the pines on the 
light autumnal breeze and made life seem 
a very easy and elastic thing to the visit- 
ing horsemen as they rode up the gulch, 
out of the town and over the mountain to 
the rock-house. 

‘We will live in it,” cried Bell, when 
they dismounted in front of the cave-like 


dwelling. ‘‘It will be the most romantic 
of experiences. Fall to and admire, cant 
you?” 


In front of a jutting rock ledge, boards 
had been well-fitted with several apertures 
for light and air. Stepping through the 
largest of these, they found themselves in 
a room nearly fifty feet long and varying 


.in width with the ledge from five to fifteen 


feet. The stone floor was quite dry, a 
natural parquetriy. Rude bedsteads, ta- 
bles and chairs of unplaned pine furnished 
the place. 

‘‘It reminds me of Versailles,” said 
Bernard, critically; ‘‘ there’s a deal of per- 
spective to it. I wonder that the builder 
ever deserted it.” 

‘« Hop says that he and all of his house- 
hold got so well here that they tired of 
their good health and moved back to the 
swamps, ‘’cos it didn’t seem nateral not to 
hev a little ager in the family,’” said Bell. 
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“But, 
a little, ‘‘ behold the evidence of that rul- 
ing passion for the malaria.” 

Against the wall, in lettering of flaring 
white paint, the new comers were advised 


see here,” he added, exploring ahead 


to try a certain infallible ague cure. Ber- 
nard wheeled about and rushed into the 


open air. 
‘We will take the ghost’s cabin, if you 
wish,” he said, as Bell appeared. 


‘‘[ could endure a nice, interesting sort 
of ghost if I were forced to it, but I 
couldn't possibly put up with the deco- 
rations of that interior.” 

They were about to mount again when 
a singular vision came down the gulch 
above the oil spring and stood regarding 
them with mild curiosity. The full 
picturesqueness of rags was revealed— 
rags of all colors and sizes and forms, 
fluttering around a man unsubdued by all 
of his tatters—a man with a certain air of 
patrician pride in spite of the old tin pail 
on each arm. 

‘‘Halloo, my friend,” called Bell, ‘‘ can 
you direct us to the Moccasin Spring and 
the deserted cabin?” 

‘Easily, sir,” said the man coming for- 





ward. ‘‘I built the cabin myself and for- 
merly occupied it. I am called Old 
Hominy.” He gave the name seriously 


in self-introduction, and Bernard responded 
with their own. 

‘‘Why do you wish to find the place?” 
asked the man with a nervous air. ‘‘Where 
did you come from ?” 

‘‘We were told that we might make 
arrangements to camp there if the cabin 
suits us. We are from Boston,” answered 
Bernard. 

Something like a shiver passed over Old 
Hominy and set all his tatters trembling. 
‘You are welcome to the cabin,” he said 
with a slightly grandiloquent air. ‘‘Con- 
sider it your residence while here, gentle- 
men.” 

‘Won't you come with us and show 
us the way?” asked Bell. 

‘‘Kindly excuse me, sir,” he replied. ‘I 
never go in sight of the cabin now. You 
will find it around the corner of that hill 
and up the hollow ashort distance. The 
ignorant say that a troubled spirit haunts 
the place and cries and moans so that no 
one can live there. I have rented it several 
times, but no one will stay. Idonotsuppose 
that you gentlemen are superstitious ? ” 

‘‘Notatall,” replied Bell. ‘‘We shouldn't 
mind paying a little extra rent for the 
spook.” 
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‘‘T shall not accept money for your 
residence,” he said; ‘‘ but if I can do any- 
thing for you—if you wish for hominy—” 

‘You must supply us,” replied Bernard, 
kindly. 

Close by the Moccasin Spring, formed, 
the Indian legends say, by the imprint of 
a great chief's sandals, stood the rude 
structure of logs, which the friends at 
once adopted as their wilderness lodge. 
And here, two days later, by the help of 
Hop Abraham and a characteristic equip- 
age which he called the ‘‘ Arkinsaw Light- 
nin’ Express,” they found themselves es- 
tablished with some furniture and cooking 
utensils for a bit of living in mother 
nature’s lap. 

Although refusing rent, Old Hominy 
had agreed for a sum paid in advance to 
waive his dislike of the cabin, and act as 
general errand-doer for them in the town. 

‘“We seem as secluded as if we were a 
hundred miles from a railway,” said Ber- 
nard, as they ate a breakfast of civilization 
after a peaceful first night at Moccasin 
Camp. ‘‘I shall not take mutton-chops 
many mornings I assure you. Your Win- 
chester usually servés me daintily.” 

‘** A dictatorial invalid!” laughed Bell. 
‘I doubt if I get you anything but quails, 
afterall, unless we plunge further than this 
into the forest. I feel a little ludicrous 
setting up a shooting-box so near the 
‘magic city’ in spite of Hop’s promises 
of game.” 

A prolonged gobble, gobble, gobble, 
sounded faintly outside, and Bell bounded 
to his feet. ‘‘I'll give you a good dinner 
at all events,” he cried, as he seized his 
rifle and rushed out-of-doors bare-headed. 
Bernard followed silently, the fringes of 
the game-bag he clutched fluttering with 
his own suppressed excitement as they 
crept silently along the mountain side in 
the direction of the sound which retreated 
before them until they were nearly a half- 
mile further into the forest. Then it ceased 
and they waited breathlessly for its re- 
newal. Again it sounded and was an- 
swered unmistakably by another turkey 
not far off. 

‘* Shh,” said a voice close beside them. 
‘‘T called up that old feller fer ye, boys, 
an’ if yell keep still I reckon ye'll git a 
good fire at him.” Itwas Hop with a 
‘“‘turkey-call” made of two bits of resined 
wood cut boat-shaped and fastened to- 
gether in such a manner that by rubbing 
them a capital imitation of the turkey’s 
cry was produced. They crouched down 
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behind a log at his bidding and Bell took 
his turn with the call. An interminable 
silence, a tremendous interval of patience 
followed, then a fat turkey flapped down 
froma dogwood and walked inquiringly 
in their direction. Nearer and nearer he 
came until within forty yards of the 
marksman. 

‘*Let go!” whispered Hop, jumping up 
immediately with a ‘‘Whoop !” which the 
young men echoed victoriously. He was 
a faifly good-sized fellow they found on 
picking him up, and stuffed him into their 
new bag as a christener. Bernard begged 
to go farther for more luck, but Bell 
ordered him to his bunk, and Hop walked 
back with them. 

‘“Ye won't feel so good when I tell ye the 
news, mebbe,” he said, smiling a little 
cynically at the flushed delight of the 
hunter. ‘‘I thought I'd trim ye up a little 
with a turkey if I could afore tellin’ ye. 
Ole Hominy’s lit out with yer money.” 

‘* He hasn’t our money.” 

‘“‘No? Why, he come up an’ tole me as 
you'd giv’ him nigh onter ten dollars, an’ 
he thought he’d go a-travelin. Never ’d 


hed so much ter onct in one while afore, I 
reckon. It’s pop'larly b’lieved roun’ here 
as he warn’t right in his mind, tho’ he 
talked straight enough mostly. But he 
seemed feered of ye so soon’s he heerd ye 
wuz from Bostin. He's put. Mebbe he 
thought ye wuz on his tracks. But I'll 
see ye git supplies sent over.” 

‘‘Let him go with his ten dollars, then ; 
this bird is worth that much!” cried Bell, 
jubilantly, as he began plucking the big, 
brown fowl. 

‘Time wuz these woods wuz powerful 
full of turks,” said Hop; ‘‘but now, ter 
strike a gang on ’em, ye hev to go further 
into the mounting. Many’s the time in 
the spring o’ the year afore now I’ve come 
on dozens on ’em, an’ nests full o’ eggs, 
too, nine at a time. Make good eatin, 
too, biled, is turk’s eggs. I mind onct I 
wuz over on Injun Crick, an’ I heerd a 
great gobblin’ roun’ my cousin’s house one 
mornin’, an’ sez I, ‘Jake, I heard a turk.’ 
Sez he, ‘Hop,’ sez he, ‘there’s one chap 
yer can’t fotch.’ Sez I, ‘I'd like ter know 
why I can't,’ sez1I; an’ I took my gun an’ 
stole out kinder soft, and crawled up onter 
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the bench o’ the mounting, an’ thur I see 
the bigges’ ole gobbler I ever sot eyes on. 
I hed my call along, ye bet ye, an’ I yip- 
ped away on it till ye’d a thought any 
tarnal turk ’d come to ’vestigate if 1 wuzn't 
some o his relations. But no, sir-ee! 
he’d jes’ gobble back an’ walk aroun’ a 
little, kinder anxious-like, an’ look my 
way, but he’d never make no step in my 
direction, an kep’ edgin’ off the other 
way. So I let up callin’ an’ begin crawlin’ 
along the bench still’s ever I could till I 
got clost onter him. Then I let fly, an’ 
declare ef he didn’t jes’ go a-coolly limp- 
in’ off ’s ef he wuz used to sech circum- 
stances. I took arter him an’ he run. 
He tried to fly, but they ain’t much good 
at thet in the spring o’ the year, an’ he wuz 
lamed some, besides, so I gained on him 
consid’ble quick, an’ hit him over, an’ 
toted him back to Jake’s. Jake’s wife she 
took on tur’ble soon’s she see I'd got the 
ole feller. She said he’d lived roun’ their 
place nigh onter seventeen year, an’ she 
b’lieved he hed a charmed life, an’ the 
killin on him ’d be sure to bring ’em bad 
luck. Jake come in then an’ he wuz all 
took back, I tell yer, ter see I’d fotched 
that bird. He said he’d been a-shootin’ 
at him ever since his gal wuz a baby, an’ 
never could make out to knock him over. 
Well, sir, when we come to cook an’ eat 
that rascal, we foun’ no less’n seven bul- 
lets Jake hed shot inter him at differen’ 
times! Jake sent ‘em by a feller he 
know’'d as wuz goin’ down the river to 
Newerleens fer his darter as’d got mer- 
ried to a spekleater thet came ridin’ 
through their kentry onct an’ stopt ter 
Jake’s a spell. Nothin’ ’d do fer ’t but he 
must hev’ Mizzourahtermerry him. They 
mostly called her Ulissy fer short. She 
was an orful purty, peart, little thing, wuz 
Ulissy, an’ soft-hearted as a chicken. I’ve 
seen her cry half a day at a time afore 
now when her fawther ’r me ’d happin ter 
bring down a fawn. Women-folks allers 
is tur’ble tender over deers, anyhow. 
Never see one that wuzn’t ready to fight a 
man for killin’ one o’ the ‘bootiful inner- 
cents,’ as Jake’s wife calls ’em. But she’s 
a master-hand at eatin’ venison-pie, as 
well as makin’ it.” 

‘‘Do you suppose we shall be likely to 
get any deer?” 

Hop smiled broadly. 

**Well, that depends on whether ’er not 
ye kin hit‘em. Plenty on ’em out in the 
woods apiece. They’s runways not fur 
from here, but it’s too near town fur ’em 
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ter show up much. [I'll go out with yer 
some night if ye like, an’ we'll see what 
we kin do over Injun Crick way.” 

**Much obliged, I am sure,” said Bell, 
who stood looking helplessly at the fire- 
place, with his turkey in his arms. ‘‘I 
say, how is a man going to roast a fowl? 
I’m a champion broiler in camp, but I 
never tackled the roasting problem be- 
fore.” 

‘Yer orter hev’ a stove and a patent 
roaster, yer had,” laughed Hop, as he im- 
provised a spit of a stout oak stick and 
set.a pan on the hearth underneath the 
turkey to catch the gravy. ‘‘Many’s the 
time out in the woods I’ve basted my 
meat by catchin’ the drippins in a piece 
o’ holler bark, an’ salted it with gun- 
powder.” 

“It’s no use to look so eager, Bell,” 
protested Bernard. ‘‘I am far enough 
from civilization now to suit me; and as 
aman of peace, I'll never consent to go 
where I may have to eat gunpowder; be- 
sides, we haven't seen the ghost.” 

‘An’ yer hain’t likely to see it, neither ; 
it never shows itself; it jes’ hollers.” 

‘‘Whose ghost is it supposed to be ?” 

**Nobody knows, an’ nobody haint likely 
ter know, now Ole Hominy’s git. He 
come here when Eureky wuz new, an’ 
built this shanty an’ lived in it a while. 
He warn't never sociable, an’ nobody 
never come ter see him. Bymeby he quit 
livin’ here an’ began peddlin’ about town 
an’ sleepin’ in a shanty over thur. Some 
folks hes tried ter live here two or three 
times, but the howls an’ cries wuz too 
tur’ble ; nobody never stayed.” 

‘‘T have a theory,” began Bell; then 
stopped, absorbing himself with his 
cookery. 

Hop left them, promising to return the 
following night with horses for the deer- 
hunt. But a steady autumnal rain of 
three days’ duration came on, and Ber- 
nard, keenly susceptible to weather 
changes, spent most of the time in his 
bunk, reviling Bell’s execrable hunting 
taste which brought them out of civiliza- 
tion to such a dwelling-place. 

‘It isn’t a specially cheering prospect, I 
confess,” said Bell, gazing out of their one 
window on the morning of the last of 
those rainy days, ‘‘ but I'd like it if 1 were 
out in it.” 

‘“You are quite welcome to go,” replied 
his friend; ‘‘there is no use in your suffer- 
ing with ennui because I must.” 

Bell hesitated compassionately. 
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Tl not be much duller without you 
than with you,” added Bernard. 

‘‘Now, I will go! You'll be so dull 
without me that you'll revel in hilarity on 
my return.” 

“What are you going after?” 

‘‘Luck,” replied Bell, as he took down 
the game-bag. 

“It must be luck to go out in the rain 
with that thing and no gun.” 

‘“‘T can get mosses and crystals, if 
nothing better. You may go to work 
brushing up your botany and geology. 
Auf wiedersehen.” 

Along through the forest plunged the 
rubber-clad figure, while the rain beat 
down and the dead leaves on the bushes 
he brushed through rustled forlornly, as if 
wishing for a wind strong enough to 
shake them off into oblivion. He walked 
on and on for miles till the light cloud that 
had been upon his spirit lifted and the 
restful peace of the hills seemed singing 
in the harmony of the rain. The brown- 
leaved oaks took on rich contrasts with 
the green of the pines and the gray of the 
rock ledges. The windless stillness of the 
Ozarks reached far about him. Often, on 
some higher eminence, a wide vision of 
hill and valley and clear, rushing stream 
spread out around and beneath him. He 
realized one of the highest and most deli- 
cate of experiences—the inter-communion 
of a rainy day in the midst of a primitive 
forest in late autumn. The bird silence is 
audible with revelations of earth’s own 
music. (The ground grows sentient to the 
soul that feels the perfection of nature’s 
patience—the growth, the decay and the 
seed-springing forever renewed. The 
lichens that look to the polar star lift up 
their fanciful flowers and discs and tiny 
cups to drink in the refreshing, and smile 
like pansies in the sunshine. The wild 
berries that cling to the brown stems nod 
lightly to the pelting of the drops, and 
shine as brightly for the time as if they 
were not ready to fall from their present 
lives into the eternal fruition of earth. 
And when the sun shines out, as it shone 
upon Bell by noontime, clearly and bril- 
liantly, with a sweep of vivid blueness 
round about its golden fire, the joy of 
being alive is intensified into a deep, 
spiritual consciousness of nature’s sympa- 
thetic life. 

Bell bared his head to the sunshine and 
stood fora moment silent. He caught a 
distant murmur of human voices and hur- 
ried forward to find himself in a fairly 
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well-traveled road and at a short distance 
from a house. Approaching, he found 
that it was a spot of which he had already 
heard, famous in local history from its con- 
nection with Indian and guerrilla legends, 
and a favorite objective point for horse- 
back parties from the Springs—Marley’s 
Cave. The family owning the house at 
the entrance charge a small admittance- 
fee and act as guides through the subter- 
ranean quarter-mile of sadly vandalized 
stalactites and stalagmites. Bell made 
the damp exploration, as in duty bound, 
and returned gladly to the sunlight. He 
found a good luncheon ready for him and 
paid for it heartily, pitying a little Ber- 
nard’s probable lugubriousness over a 
lonely cup of chocolate. His host set him 
right for a shorter tramp back to the 
Moccasin Spring, but a runway tempted 
the pedestrian out of his course, and he 
made a great de/our in the hope of coming 
upon a deer-lick and a chance for future 
adventure. 

But no sight or sign of that sort rewarded 
him, and he was exercising his bump of 
topography to determine his probable 
whereabouts, when the ringing of a wood- 
choppers ax fell upon his ear. He 
clambered down a steep ravine and up 
to the ‘‘bench” opposite, where he found 
a jolly young fellow whistling cheerily as 
he directed his strong strokes against a 
huge, hollow-trunked oak. Bell waited. 
Soon the top began slowly bending to- 
wards the ravine; then, witha loud crash, 
the tree fell, measuring its long length 
downward, The young woodsman fol- 
lowed it towards its lighter branches, and 
Bell watched him for a few moments be- 
fore calling to ask the way to the town. 
The man did not reply at first, only 
glancing up and going on with his pull- 
ing away of the broken branches in a 
state of great apparent excitement. Bell 
came down beside him and was about to 
repeat his question, when he saw that the 
chopper had accidentally brought down a 
tree of wild honey, or a ‘‘beetree.” The 
tearing away of the upper branches in its 
fall had shown a quantity of half-frozen 
honey in the top of thetrunk. Bell began 
helping to get it out and was rewarded 
with a cordial ‘‘Help yerself to all you 
can pack home, an’ welcome.” 

“I should like some very much, thank 
you, if I had any way to carry it,” said 
Bell, dipping up some of the honey witha 
bright new chip, and feasting daintily. 

‘That bag ll hold it fast enough.” 
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Down came the game-bag, out turned 
the mosses gathered in the rain, and a de- 
licious lot of the honey-combs went into 
it. Receiving his directions, Bell tramped 
onward, coming upon a local celebrity in 
the Pivot Rock, where he ate anew of his 
honey while he rested beside it and spec- 
ulated upon the ancient convulsions and 
erosions which had left this lonely monu- 
ment, with its wide sandstone top of a 
dozen feet or more and its clayey pivot of 
as many inches in thickness. Close at 
hand is a small ‘‘natural bridge” in the 
ravine, and here was Bell’s last resting- 
place before marching on to Moccasin 
Camp, four miles away, where he found 
Bernard beguiling the time by letter- 
writing. The return of the sunshine had 
banished his ill-feelings, and the hilarity 
Bell had promised him asserted itself up- 
roariously when he opened the honey- 
laden game-bag. They rinsed off the 
novel game, stowed the cakes away in 
their cupboard and scrubbed their leathern 
friend unmercifully to be ready for its 
next day’s adventures, for Hop had been 
over in Bell’s absence and had promised 
to have Bean-Bone and Telephone ready 
early next day for the promised excursion 
to Indian Creek. Hop’s own mount bore 
the name of Fairy Lady, and a strong, 
stubborn little calico she. proved to be, 
with a gait that must have been excruciat- 
ing to any one but a philosopher like Hop. 
And a philosopher he proved himself, 
when, during all the day following they 
sighted nothing larger than quails, and at 
night spent hours among the _ hickory 
boughs above a much-praised deer-lick 
not far from ‘‘Jake’s” cabin, where Ber- 
nard slept while they kept their fruitless 
vigil. Hop beguiled the time optimisti- 
cally with histories of bear and buffalo 
hunts in which he had figured as a great 
hero. 

‘‘There’s no use a-cryin’ over busted 
gunpowder,” he said, as he counted tro- 
phies and divided with the young men 
again at Moccasin Camp. ‘‘We'll try it 
again when I git back from the Nation. 
I'vé got some horse tradin’ ter do with 
some ole chiefs down thur, but I'll be 
back agin’ and ready ter go with ye arter 
a spell.” 

When Hop’s ‘‘ spell” had ended and he 
had returned, it was Christmas-time and 
Bell’s Boston letters began to intimate 
that his fortnight’s vacation was expand- 
ing unconscionably. But Bernard, who 
had determined to pass the winter in the 
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hotel of the town and confirm his growing 
good health, begged for a little longer 
stay in the wilderness; and Bell, who was 
not half content with the daily quota of 
quails and rabbits, the three or four 
turkeys and the dozen ducks with which 
his industry had rewarded his pouch, 
lingered on through the sunny December 
days till Hop should come back and go 
again with him to the distant allurements 
of Indian Creek. 

‘*We seem to have forgotten our ghost,” 
Bernard said, as they sat before their 
broad fire-place on Christmas Eve, watch- 
ing the glowing and leaping of the great 
cedar logs and breathing their incense. 

‘*Its ghostship has never honored our 
residence with a solitary howl. My 
grandfather used to tell a strange story,” 
began Bell, drifting on into one of those 
unexplainable tales which pass current 
half as myths and half as terrors with 
many good people, who cannot, after all, 
be called superstitious. Bernard fell 
quickly into the mood and the hours crept 
away until midnight was on the pair as 
they sat over the embers recounting all 
the uncanny legends that memory and 
imagination could furnish. They were 
startled and silenced suddenly by a heavy 
sigh, followed by a groan. They looked 
at each other with inquiry, amusement 
and gruesomeness. 

‘‘Nonsense ! ‘cried Bell, directly spring- 
ing to his feet. ‘‘We have been talking 
spirits till we are materializing the chim- 
ney draft.” 

‘«There it goes again,” Bernard laughed, 
a little nervously, as the dismal sounds 
were repeated. 

‘* It’s very poor sort of Christmas chimes. 
Let's go to bed and it will take itself off.” 
Bell was about to climb up to his bunk 
above Bernard’s, when a third time the 
sigh and groan sounded, followed by a 
moaning, as of some one in pain. 

‘“‘That is human, at all events,” cried 
Bernard, throwing open the door and dis- 
covering on the step a crouching form, on 
whose unmistakable tatters shone the re- 
flection of their fire. It was Old Hominy— 
and dying! They lifted him into the 
warmth and light, and in Bernard’s bunk 
made him as clean and comfortable as his 
fast-failing strength would permit. They 
watched by him, knowing that it was 
quite useless to go for medical aid. Just 
before daylight he opened his eyes, looked 
at them intelligently, and whispered: 

‘“My wife.” 
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‘‘Where is she?” asked Bell, kindly. 
‘Shall we send for her?” 

‘There was no one else,” he gasped, 
‘‘except us two, wha lived here. Tell 
them so in Boston. She is at peace.” 
That was the last. Old Hominy’s mystery 
had died with him. 

‘‘Poor, broken-hearted girl,” said Ber- 
nard, as they sat in their comfortable 
hotel parlor that evening, having left Moc- 
casin Camp to the authorities, who were 
to bury the poor fellow. ‘‘ Imagine what 
his wife must have suffered, living and 
dying separated from those she had known 
and loved. No wonder the place is said 
to be haunted.” 

‘‘She must have been quite an old 
woman, you know. It isn’t so long ago 
that he deserted the cabin,” returned Bell, 
practically. 

‘*T have a theory 

**T don’t want to hear it, oldman. You 
don’t know anything about it, and I prefer 
to leave the mystery untouched of theories. 
I wish to think that there was a spirit at 
the camp, and that, as a mortal, she was 
young and beautiful.” 

‘** Like Miss Mercereau?” 

‘Ts that her name?” 

‘Ves; I heard her called so at dinner, 
and I fancy the high-bred looking invalid 
lady, to whom she is so devoted, is her 
mother. They are from St. Louis. I sus- 
pect that it was she who named Bien-bon.” 

‘‘Very likely,” said Bernard. ‘‘She 
was here when we came, and they are 
going to stay all winter,” 

‘Oh, ho! brave gallant; you are very 
observing. I wish you a pleasant winter. 
She is mighty pretty.” 

‘‘No; I don’t think she is what one 
ought to call pretty. She has something 
better than prettiness, and too much fine 
force to be called a beauty. Shall we 
really get off to Indian Creek again to- 
morrow ?” 

‘‘Hop says so,” answered Bell, talking 
on in the hunting channel to which Ber- 
nard turned the conversation. 

‘But where is Bean-Bone?” cried Bell, 
as he was about to mount, nextday. ‘I 
can’t ride this animal,” throwing Fairy 
Lady’s bridle to her owner and looking 
very much disgusted. 

‘** Hush !” warned Bernard, in a whisper, 
for the favorite pony of the young lady 
from St. Louis stood ready for her, and 
she, in dark-green habit, stood within 
the doorway waiting for their departure 
before coming forward to her saddle. 





But at Bell’s exclamation she stepped 
forward quickly: ‘‘ Please, take my 
horse,” she said, gently. ‘‘I did not know 
that a hunting party was starting, or I 
should not have ordered Bien-bon.” 

‘*You are extremely kind.” Bell pulled 
off hiscap. ‘‘I beg your pardon a thou- 
sand times. I really did not see your 
pony; but I could not think of taking him 
and have you lose your ride.” 

**T shouldn’t mind Fairy Lady at all for 
my short ride,” she replied. ‘‘It isn’t as 
if I were going a distance, you know.” 

‘‘J shall ride Fairy Lady.” Bernard 
vaulted into the saddle. “I’m tired of 
Telephone, Bell, and you won't mind his 
eccentricities. They are nothing more 
than one might expect from his name.” 

Miss Mercereau glanced up brightly, as 
if she thought this very witty. Bernard 
lifted his hat, and she thanked him gra- 
ciously for saving Bien-bon to her, as 
she allowed Bell to mount her. Hop’s 
young son, who was in the habit of acting 
as her groom, rolled into his place; Hop 
lurched into his, and as Bell led off on 
Telephone, Mrs. Mercereau saw from the 
balcony her daughter chatting with Ber- 
nard, as side by side they cantered down 
Spring Street. 

In a half-hour they came back together, 
preceded by young Hop, who had liberal 
ideas about a groom’s duties. 

‘‘Fairy Lady stumbled, mamma, and 
lamed her foot a little,” said Miss Mer- 
cereau, presenting Mr. Bernard to her 
mother. ‘‘It was just as I was turning 
back, and though I begged him to take 
Bien-bon and go on with his friend, he 
wouldn't be persuaded.” 

“Very kind, I am sure,” said Mrs, 
Mercereau. 

‘Very diplomatic,” declared Bell, next 
day, waking Bernard from bright morning 
slumbers at a very early hour. “You 
missed a tremendous lot of fun by your 
little maneuver. Fancy lying on a tree- 
branch out of sniffing distance and shoot- 
ing two of the biggest bucks in the 
Ozarks.” 

‘““You can’t prove it,” exclaimed the 
man who had preferred a hotel parlor. 

*‘Come out here andsee. Hopis wait- 
ing to show you.” Bell opened the bal- 
cony door. - ‘‘And the fun of it is I brought 
them both down myself. Hop fired at 
number one and missed, and I shot him 
on the bound. Now I am ready to go 
home. I’m off for Boston and dull care 
this very day.” 
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Bernard came out presently. In the 
street below stood Telephone, and slung 
over his back were two good red bucks, 
as fat and as fine asgever roamed the 
Ozarks. 

‘‘Immense !” cried Bernard. 

A graceful young lady coming up from 
the Spring with a little pail of water in her 
hand and a morning glow on her cheeks, 
bowed them a bright glance of appro- 
bation as she disappeared. 
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‘‘There! I have forgotton one piece of 
my property in packing,” said Bell, as he 
stepped aboard the northern train that 
afternoon. m 

‘‘What is it?” asked Bernard, from the 
platform. ‘‘I will send it to you.” 

‘Never mind. You may as well keep 


it. I think you are likely to need it.” 
‘*What can it be?” 
‘“The game-bag.” 


DOG TURK. 


BY CAPTAIN HENRY ROMEYN, U. S. A. 


My dog, the trustiest of his kind, 
With gratitude inflames my mind; 
I mark his true and faithful way, 

* And in my service copy Tray. 

[From an old poem, “The Shepherd and the Philoso- 
pher.”’) 

THoucH born in a hovel, his was a 
noble nature. Of ‘‘King ”-ly ancestry on 
the paternal side; on the other he 
claimed descent from good blood in that 
isle which centuries ago furnished fair- 
haired slaves, and dogs of fierce aspect 
and undaunted courage for the Roman 
amphitheater. Though but a dog, he 
had a keen sense of honor, and scorned 
a mean or ignoble action. Witha chivalry 
not always found among human beings, 
he never used his immense strength 
against the small or weak of his race, 
unless in the line of what he considered 
his duty. 

Of more honest fiber than many men 
of to-day, he scorned to betray a trust or 
appropriate to his own use what did not 


belong to him. He was a proof against 
flattery. He could not be bribed, and 
attempts at coercion were never made a 
second time by the same party. He al- 
ways ‘‘met it half-way,” and has been 
known to wrest a whip from the hand 
which was raised to use it, and deliberate- 
ly chew it in pieces before the face of the 
astonished individual who had attempted 
to chastise him with it. 

He lived to a ripe old age, and died 
many years since; but his sterling dog- 
gish virtues have not yet been forgotten 
by those who knew him, and his story is 
thought to be worth writing. 

When but about a month old, he came 
into the possession of the writer, then but 
a lad, and all his days were spent with 
the same family, though during that time 
they changed their residence from an 
eastern State to a comparatively western 
location. 


Like Burns with his ‘‘ ploughman’s 
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collie,” he ‘‘for his friend and comrade 
had him ” till the call to arms took him to 
the battle-field in 1862, and like that 
ancient canine whose praises have been 
commemorated in ‘‘doggerel” verse, ‘‘ he 
was ever faithful” and no ‘‘truer friend” 
could ever be found. 

Both his parents had been owned 
by butchers, and employed as guards for 
property, and as assistants in their busi- 
ness, and his mother never hesitated at 
the word of her master to seize and hold 
by the nose the most unruly beast, while 
a blow from the ax deprived it of sense 
and motion. 

Growing up on a farm; his services 
were often required in keeping. in order 
or driving all kinds of farm stock. He 
knew every animal belonging on the 
place, and often the first intimation his 
owner had that any strange ones were 
trespassing was given, by him in. his 
efforts to drive them off. Half-wildswine 
are not usually pleasant to meet, and 
fight desperately as the wild boar of Eu- 
rope, yet he never hesitated to attack any 
number, and though often gashed and 
scarred in the encounters, generally suc- 
ceeded in winning the battle. He hadno 
‘‘shepherd ” blood in him, but he would 
assist in driving a flock into a corner of a 
yard or field, and keep them there un- 
aided as well as any ‘‘ collie,” while the 
owner made the desired inspection. 

He was of mixed bull and mastiff 
blood, the latter the predominant strain in 
his composition ;_ dark brindle in color, 
with black muzzle and white breast and 
feet, measuring nearly six feet from tip to 
tip, and weighing about one hundred 
pounds. He had generally a very pleas- 
ant expression, but when his temper was 
roused it was one which but few men 
cared to face, and his powerful jaws had 
the grip of a vise. He would in a play- 
ful mood grasp a rope in his teeth, and 
hold on while lifted from the ground and 
swung around in a circle, as long as a 
strong man could swing him. 

But it was as the friend and guardian 
of property and different members of the 
family that he displayed the best side of 
his character. 

When less than three months old, he 
was found lying in the orchard, guarding 
a bag left lying under a tree while the 
fruit-pickers had gone to dinner, and at 
any time of his life the most tempting 
morsel could safely be left in his charge, 
if he was told to ‘‘ watch it;” shen neither 


man nor beast must approach him till 
‘‘relieved from duty” by one of the fam- 
ily. Inhis later years hé grew very fat, 
and during the hat days of summer was 
allowed to lie on the cool floor of 
the cellar, and though constantly sur- 
rounded by articles of food within easy 
reach, was never known to touch any- 
thing. None of the ladies of the family 
had any fear of remaining at home with- 
out human companionship, if he was pre- 
sent. Hewas a good judgeof humanity, 
and any suspicious-looking character, if 
seen before entering the yard, was met at 
the gate and quietly but firmly informed 
in ‘‘dogged” terms, that he could not 
come in. If such an one had reached the 
house before he was seen, Turk would 
walk deliberately into the room, take a 
stern but very dignified look at him, and 
then lie down at a little distance, rest his 
nose on his paws and put the caller un- 
der surveillance during his stay, and 
escort him to the street when he left. 

He had, in common with many of his 
race, a great fondness for horses, and a 
colt of about his age was an especial 
favorite. During the season of the year 
when the colt was turned out to pasture, 
he would spend hours with him in the 
field, and during the winter frequently 
occupied his stall at night, and when, 
after three or four years, the horse was 
sold, he would for weeks afterward go 
into the empty stall, look all about, find 
and smell the halter and blanket he had 
worn, and with a really sad expression 
and gait pass out, like some human be- 
ing who had inspected the room and be- 
longings of a lost friend. He was very 
fond of accompanying the team away 
from home, but it was only necessary to 
say ‘‘Turk, you had better stay at home 
to-day,” to have him quietly acquiesce. 
It was a singular fact, he knew when Sun- 
day came, for with one exception he 
never attempted to accompany the fam- 
ily-to church, and did not require to be 
told, as on other days, that he could notgo. 

Two cats, one pure white, the other 
a ‘‘Maltese,” were raised with him; with 
them he always lived in harmony, but he 
would tolerate no other. They (the dog 
and cats) would fight for each other, and 
I have on more than one occasion seen a 
strange dog astonished by an attack from 
the rear by one of the cats, while Turk 
had engaged him in what Paddy would 
call a ‘‘discooshion,” in front; and any 
‘‘caterwauling ” serenades at night were 
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sure to be promptly attended by a heavy 
bass. 

Pre-eminently,a peace-maker, he would 
never allow any disturbance to be carried 
on in his presence. I have seen him 
force his way between two angry boys, 
with a look and growl that at once en- 
forced attention and cessation of hostili- 
ties; and I have a very distinct remem- 
brance of one occasion, when my sisters 
and myself were having a good-natured 
struggle over some valentines, and I was 
seized by the collar of my overcoat by 
him, dragged to the floor, and started 
ignominiously toward the open door be- 
fore he could be made to understand that 
it was ‘‘allin fun.” I was not injured in 
any way, neither had he torn my coat, 
but it would have gone hard with a 
stranger in similar circumstances. 

A few years after removing West, a 
marriage in the family brought, tempo- 
rarily, a new member into it, to whom he 
was formally introduced, and to whom, 
though at first inclined to resent what he 
probably thought was an attempt to 
alienate his especial favorite from him, 
he became devotedly attached. Not long 
after a change in the household took the 
recently-married pair into town to live. 
This was a puzzle to him—there was 
something wrong. How was he to take 
care of his particular friend if this division 
of the family was kept up? There was 
but one way—he must divide his time— 
and he did so, spending a portion of it at 
each house. My business required my 
absence from home for a portion of the 
time, and if he chanced to visit town dur- 
ing such absence, no persuasion could 
induce him to leave his new mistress till 
my return. He was responsible for her 
safety, and accompanied her everywhere, 
unless directed to remain at the house; 
and when, at night, he stretched himself 
on a rug in front of her room-door, she 
was as safe as if guarded by an army. 

It is the opinion of many people who 
are familiar with the habits of animals, 
that those of the most intelligence, such 
as the elephant, horse and dog, under- 
stand much that is said in their hearing. 
I believe it. During the summer months 
it was customary in the family for some 
one to drive to town after tea for the mail. 
At that meal the question, ‘‘Who is going 
to town?” was frequently asked. No 
reference would be made to Turk, his 
name would not be mentioned, but, if he 
was within hearing of the conversation, 
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the question would scarcely be settled, 
before he would be asking the person 
going, in his dumb, but expressive way, 
“CanZ go?” Ifanswered,“ Yes; you can 
go,” he would trot out to the gate open- 
ing into the highway, and wait there; if 
told, “No; you had better stay at home,” 
his eager, questioning look would give 
place to one of disappointment, and he 
would retire, without making any attempt 
to follow. 

One season, a litter of small pigs gave 
great annoyance by their antics in a 
“potato-patch” not far from the house, 
and it was rare fun for him to frighten 
them ‘‘almost into fits” by chasing them. 
He would get them all running in terror for 
some hole they had burrowed beneath the 
fence, and then stand and wag his tail in 
delight to see the desperate struggles they 
made to get through it, and out of his 
reach, He might be lying soundly 
asleep; the words, “Turk, the pigs are 
at the potatoes,” would rouse him in- 
stantly, and send him hastily in that di- 
rection. He loved to hunt rabbits or 
squirrels; the information, ‘‘ Turk, 
is going hunting,” would start him in 
search of the person named atonce. A 
member of the family might be absent for 
several days; ‘‘ Turk, is coming,” 
would send him to a window which com- 
manded a view of the highway, to verify 
the statement, and he generally met the 
absentee at the gate of the yard. Dozens 
of instances could be mentioned when he 
must have understood, but none was more 
pathetic than one which took place when 
he was very old and infirm. He passed 
most of his time close to a good fire, and 
was really a nuisance, but still loved to go 
with workmen to the woods to chase 
rabbits. One day, in his hearing, one of 
them made the proposition to shoot him 
the next time he went with him there. 
He had frequently gone with him before, 
but never went afterward, and avoided him 
whenever it was practicable. 

He had no enemies among well-dis- 
posed people, but several attempts were 
made to poison him by parties against 
whom, however strongly suspicion might 
rest, nothing could be proven. Once he 
was only saved by a copious dose of 
sweet-oil, a large-sized tumbler-full being 
poured down his throat by one person, 
while another, grasping his neck between 
his knees, held his mouth open. So care- 
ful were the family, that any bones or 
scraps of meat found in suspicious places 
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about the premises were at once thrown 
into the fire. As he would take nothing, 
even the choicest bits of meat, from the 
hand of a stranger, after the occasion 
mentioned above, it was thought he had 
been poisoned in that way; and his bitter 
hatred of one particular individual, dating 
from that time, gave rise to the belief 
that he had intelligence enough to know 
who and what caused his illness. 

He was a strategist of no mean order. 
In his daily rambles over the farm he 
found out the habitation of every delver 
on it. Under a huge stump in a remote 
field, a woodchuck, old and gray, had his 
burrow. For years Turk had tried to cap- 
ture him, but without success. I have 
seen him lie down in the tall clover, and 
creep a hundred yards or more, in the 
hope to get near enough before being dis- 
covered, to capture him by a sudden rush. 
But at length his doggish brain formed a 
plan that was successful. Being in the 
vicinity of the burrow on one occasion, he 
crept cautiously up to a small elevation, 
and from it, lying close to the ground, he 
watched till he saw Mr. Chuck leave it 
and let him get some distance from it 
before giving any sign of his presence, 
and when at length he did start, it was 
not for the game, but for the burrow, which 
he reached first.. But ‘‘ Old Chucky” was 
game, and a ‘‘battle royal” ensued, 
which could only end one way, and it 
was with panting breath that Turk looked 
on his dead foe. I haveseen him use the 
same strategy when strange swine were 
depredating in a corn-field, and he had 
found the place where they had entered. 

He liked a place at the fireside in cold 
weather, and to obtain it he would put 
his strategic talent in use, and I regret to 
say, that in such cases, he evidently 
thought that ‘‘the end justified the 
means,” and strategy degenerated into 
trickery. If his calls for admittance were 
not attended to, he would sometimes rush 
from the door with a furious barking, 
which would give the impression that a 
stranger was entering the yard, but by 
the time some member of the family had 
reached the door to attend to him, the 
cunning fellow would be there, ready to 
be admitted. In plain words—he told a 
‘‘fib” for the sake of a place at the fire, 
but was forgiven in consideration of his 
way of doing it. 

One of his favorite amusements was 
going in swimming” with the boys. 
He seemed to realize that there might be 
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danger in it to them, and any undue or 
unusual commotion among them drew 
him at once to the spot, and more than 
one boy has had his hair well pulled by 
him, when seized by it in default of cloth- 
ing, and dragged toward the bank. 

Though generally sedate and dignified 
in behavior, he at times loved a romp 
with his friends, and entered with great 
zest into children’s sports. Snatching a 
cap from the head of a playmate was a 
favorite trick, and if told by some one to 
take that of some particular individual he 
invariably got it, though he might wait 
till the party had forgotten the order and 
had become careless. He would not des- 
troy it, but carry it about, dodging and 
evading all attempts at repossession by 
the owner till he had tired of the pursuit, 
then bring it and drop it at his feet. 

He enjoyed ‘‘going cooning” in the 
autumn months, and though he depended 
on some other dog to track the game, his 
immense jaw power and utter fearless- 
ness made him a valuable assistant at 
the death. 

From the house he could generally hear 
the hounds on “the flats ” a mile or more 
away, and his uneasy bark and call for 
assistance always drew attention to the 
fact that they were out, and he would 
give no one any peace as long as the 
sound could be heard or until he had 
been allowed to share the sport. 

He had an excellent memory, and if 
perchance he was spoken sharply to for 
some misdemeanor was not again guilty 
of it under similar circumstances. When 
he was not more than six months old, the 
writer left home for an absence of nearly 
five months. When he returned he 
reached the house after nightfall unseen 
by the dog, but at the first sound of his 
voice he came bounding through the open 
door witha whine, which was almost a 
shout of delight, and utterly refused to be 
separated from his recovered friend till he 
retired for the night, and the house was 
scarcely opened the next morning before 
he was at his bedside with a boisterous, 
happy, doggish good morning. 

A similar scene, though tempered down 
somewhat by his increased old age, took 
place on my return from the South after 
nearly two years absence during the war. 
He had grown stout and was less agile 
than formerly; gray hairs mingled with 
the black about his muzzle; his eyes were 
rheumy and his hearing less acute; but at 
the sound of the once familiar voice he 
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roused himself, came forward for recog- 
nition, and placing his fore feet in my 
lap in his old puppyish way, leaned his 
head against my breast with a look that 
said as plainly as if from human eyes, or 
human voice, ‘‘Master, 1 too, am glad to 
see you,” and then lay down with his 
nose on my feet, while his tail beat a glad 
tattoo on the floor. 

He passed away that winter, and when 
the news cameto me on the tented field in 
the far South, I read it with moistened 
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eyes, and felt that I had lost one of my 
best and truest friends. 

His good qualities have but been hinted 
at; to record them all will require a vol- 
ume. His memory is yet green iy the 
hearts of all who knew him, andif the story 
of his intelligence, integrity and faithfulness 
will cause any readers, old or young, to 
appreciate to a greater degree those quali- 
ties in their four-footed friends or servants, 
these lines will not have been penned in 
vain. " 
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I LEANED upon the ship’s rail and peered 
curiously up and down the broad, un- 
paved street that flanks the river, as our 
little crew cast ashore the lines and made 
fast. 

My long sea voyage was 
men and women hurrying 
the streets in blazing red attire, first at- 
tracted my attention; the men in red 
shirts and the women in red calico gowns. 
Their loud cries, as they called to each 
other, and the strangely-inflected sen- 
tences wherein the voice rises almost an 
octave on the last word of each, told me I 
was among a strange people; the odd 
vehicles and the great, clumsy wooden 
arches that surmount the necks of the 
horses, the pictures of which [ had so 
often seen, told me I was in Russia. Log 
houses, with board roofs, and an entire 
absence of stone as a building material, 
reminded me how appositely Russia has 
been styled ‘‘ Europe of wood;” but my 
first ardent gaze at old Muscovy was in- 
terrupted by a portly personage who 
seemed to be either stiff with rheumatism 
or clumsy under the weight of his official 
insignia, for he was being lifted over the 
side of the ship by two subordinates. It 
was the custom-house officer, accom- 
panied by attendants and an interpreter. 
He marched unceremoniously to our little 
cabin and spread out on the table papers 


at an end; the 
up and down 


and portfolios enough in which to inscribe 
the annals of a nation. Our nationality, 
our business, and even our intentions, 
were demanded. My baggage was ex- 
amined, my revolver was placed under a 
leaden seal and carried off to the custom- 
house, but with a promise that I should 
receive it again; the captain’s old shot- 
gun had the seal wired around its ham- 
mers that it might not be used in a Rus- 
sian port without violating the stern law 
of the empire; the ship’s lockers were 
searched and an inventory made of her 
minuteststores. Their particularity, how- 
ever, never descended to insolence nor 
unpoliteness, but they were rather dis- 
posed to be as obliging as their vigilant 
system of inspection would permit. A 
paper, specifying the number of pieces of 
baggage in my possession, and its char- 
acter, was given to me, and this I was re- 
quired to show to soldiers who patroled 
the beach, whenever I carried anything 
ashore. The custom-house inspection 
being completed, accompanied by the 
captain, I set foot on the land of the Czars. 
As we directed our steps towards a place 
at which the captain had stopped on a 
previous voyage, we were beset at every 
turn by clamorous ship-chandlers who 
petitioned him, in broken English, for the 
privilege of supplying his ship with 
stores. 
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We approached a house of plain but re- 
spectable exterior; suspended from a little 
portico overlooking the river was the sign 
‘‘ Bier Halle.” Notwithstanding the omi- 
nous sign, the well-scrubbed doorsteps, de- 
fended by a strip of rag carpet, was a reas- 
suring exponent of the virtues within. We 
entered and were met by the lazdlord, who, 
recognizing in the captain an old patron 
and friend, hugged him relentlessly, while 
he extended to me a cordial hand of wel- 
come. He was born in Hammerfest, 
bears the common Norwegian name 
Hansen, and speaks good English. His 
wife, a stout, dark-complexioned lady, of 
Russian birth, bat of German extraction, 
speaking Russian, German and Norwegian 
fluently, and English intelligibly. 

They did not keep lodgers, but to 
accommodate me, the best room in the 
house was vacated. As Ihad anticipated, 
I found the ‘Bier Halle” a clean and 
neatly-kept restaurant, frequented only by 
sea captains and the better class of the 
place. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hansen have a family of 
pretty and well-educated children; the 
eldest daughter, a sweet, coy lass of fif- 
teen, was studying English at her school 
in Solombolsk, and would sometimes read 
her lesson to me at the supper table. 
Nothing could exceed the kindness of Mr. 
Hansen’s family during the nine days I 
was their guest, except my gratification at 
being so comfortably quartered, and that, 
too, on the very brink of the Arctic 
Ocean, where I scarcely expected to find 
a human habitation. 

During my stay at the ‘‘ Bier Halle” 
Captain Roberts and myself kept up an 
interchange of courtesies, 1 occasionally 
dining with him in the little cabin of the 
Marianne Greaves and he taking tea with 
me at the family table of Mrs. Hansen, 
after which we often sat till after mid- 
night on the portico overlooking the 


Dwina. 
Archangel, with Solombolsk, has a 
population of 30,000, making it the 


largest city in the world north of the 
sixty-fourth parallel. There is a large 
German element in the population. The 
streets are paved, and the public buildings 
surpass those of many a larger city in 
more favored parts of the world. It con- 
tains numerous churches, a cathedral, a 
marine hospital, an ecclesiastical school 
containing nine professors, a ship-yard, a 
gymnasium and a school for navigation 
and engineering. A line of boats ply be- 
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tween Archangel and Onega and Solo- 
vetskoi, the famous monastery on an is- 
land in the western part of the White Sea. 

Although I was now several degrees 
southward, there was little darkness to 
distinguish the day from the night, and 
the midnight hours were betokened only 
by vacated streets and a faint duskiness. 
After the bitter cold I had experienced in 
the Arctic Ocean, the heat was oppressive, 
often marking 80 degrees in the shade at 
mid-day. 

Geographers have a way of sending a 
swash of the Gulf Stream to any high lati- 
tude exhibiting climatic eccentricities; the 
winters in Iceland are not severer than 
those in Denmark; they say it is owing to 
the washing of its southern coast by the 
Gulf Stream. Many of the fjords along 
the north-western coast of Norway are 
open a greater part of the winter, owing, 
it is said, to the same benignant influence; 
but they tell us that this erratic river of 
the sea does not extend beyond Varanger 
Fjord. Will these geographical savanés 
who have been feeling the pulses of 
Oceanos for so many years, not send a 
very hot streamlet on from Varanger Fjord 
down into the White Sea? Else, how can 
we account for the fine potatoes and big 
cabbage grown around Archangel, whose 
latitude corresponds with that of middle 
Alaska, southern Greenland and central 
Iceland ! 

Having read, before my departure, the 
following from JLippincott’s Gazetteer, in 
reference to the province of Archangel, I 
was considerably mystified to find in lati- 
tude 6414 almost a semi-tropical growth: 
‘*The entire province is nearly one con- 
tinuous flat, and nearly, also, one unvaried 
scene of desolation and sterility, espe- 
cially in the northern parts, where the 
ground remains frozen for nine months in 
the year. Nor are the southern parts 
much more inviting. Here meager pas- 
tures, marshes, swamps and extensive 
forests occupy nearly all the surface, 
leaving but little for cultivation.” 

The luxuriance of vegetation, consider- 
ing the shortness of the summer and the 
high northern latitude, is almost incred- 
ible; the roadsides were dense with a 
rank growth of buttercups, yellow docks, 
burdocks, nettles and the wild rose; some 
of the streets were lined with white birch; 
the pasture lots were spangled with the 
fragrant and familiar white clover; in the 
fields near the town I saw good crops of 
grass and barley; the latter, I was told by 
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reliable authority, has sometimes been 
sown and reaped within the short period 
of six weeks, so rapidly does nature push 
vegetation during the short summer of con- 
tinuous daylight at the far north. 

Although Archangel is the oldest port in 
the empire, it is doubtful whether any of 
the native population had, before my ad- 
vent among them, ever seen an American. 
When they learned of my presence in the 
place and my intention of making my way 
through to St. Petersburg in what they 
termed a ‘‘velocipede,” their talk and 
wonderment knew no rational bounds. 
I was the target of index fingers on the 
street; that I was the topic of garrulous 
groups, I knew by the words ‘‘ Ameri- 
kanez” and ‘‘velocipede.” Suspicion was 
rife on my first arrival; but when I had 
been amongst them for a week, and they 
became satisfied as to the nature of my 
mission, their suspicion was changed to 
confidence and respect. 

When well domiciled at the ‘‘ Bier 
Halle,” the crew of the English brig trans- 
ferred from the ship to the barn of my 
host, a large box which had constituted 
my bulky luggage from New York. It 
contained the parts of a three-wheeled 
cart, which has been styled a dormo-cart, 
because of its adaptation to sleep and 
lodgment. 

When asked by the Editor of Outine to 
traverse the region lying between the 
White Sea and St. Petersburg, I conceived 
the idea of constructing a wheeled vehicle 
so light as to offer little hindrance to 
pedestrianism, andso enclosed as to afford 
shelter from the weather and sleeping ac- 
commodations at night, comfortable sleep- 
ing quarters being scarcely obtainable 
throughout that whole stretch of country. 

I knew that some sort of a wagon road 
lay between Archangel and the capital, 
and it was my intention to push my cart 
before me wherever the condition of the 
roads would permit, and when not, to 
hitch it behind whatever should fall in my 
way, whether horse, ox, reindeer or goat. 
By this method of travel I would be not 
only master of my own time, but quite in- 
dependent of hotels and comparatively 
free from expense. The cart which I un- 
boxed and set up in Solombolsk was this 
conception wrought out into readiness for 
the road. 

It consisted of a very light box, 33 
inches wide, 5 feet 9 inches long, and 10 
inches deep; this slender box, made of 
spruce lumber, one-fourth of an inch in 
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thickness, was adjusted to a rigid frame, 
also of spruce, that being the wood which 
I believed to combine the greatest light- 
ness and strength. Three light ribs about 
three feet in height, arched over this box 
to sustain a rubber cover which could be 
drawn down over them and attached to 
the box; the rubber cover was made in a 
single piece and contained a light pane of 
mica at each end, and for ventilation a 
fine screen of brass wire on either side, 
about the size of an ordinary carriage 
window. The entrance and exit were 
made through a hinged door about 
eighteen inches square, in the center of 
the floor. 

A case eight inches wide and three 
inches deep, extended across the inside 
front; to the center of this an oil-stove, 
weighing one and a-half pounds, was at- 
tached, the space within being occupied 
by my cooking and eating implements 
and such articles of food as broma, tea, 
extract of beef and the condiments. A 
small case, attached by screws to the front 
board and perforated with holes to which 
bottles were fitted, constituted my medi- 
cine chest. At the rear, a case similar to 
that first mentioned, contained my fishing 
tackle, material for repairs and munitions 
of war; this case extending across the in- 
side, also served as a bolster for my in- 
flated rubber pillow. 

A pair of thermometers, sunk securely 
into a wooden frame, were attached to 
the rear board of the box. To increase 
the softness of my bed, the bottom was 
covered with thick felt. The super- 
structure was carefully balanced on three 
wheels, so that the weight rested on a 
pair of large wheels, four feet in diameter, 
a third front wheel, eighteen inches in 
diameter, serving only as a guide and 
balance. The large wheels were made of 
hickory, and hung on a light axle of the 
best steel, being tired with one-eighth-inch 
steel, and weighed ten pounds each. An 
odometer was attached to the hub of one 
wheel. A polished brass handle, by which 
to control the direction of the cart, was 
attached at the rear; a pair of brass straps, 
to which a horse could be hitched, were 
screwed to the box in front. The whole 
wood-work was oiled and polished in the 
natural wood, giving it an attractive ap- 
pearance. 

The door was placed in the center of 
the floor so as to enable me to walk 
within and push it along during rainy 
weather; the cover was only used at night 
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MY DORMO-CART, 


and for protection from rain. The cart, 
without its equipments, weighed 125 
pounds. I used three blankets, two to 
put below me when sleeping in the cart, 
to protect me from any dampness, and the 
third I wrapped around me; these were 
folded into a compact bundle during the 
day and spread out for my bed at night. 
Besides my bundle of blankets, I carried 
within the cart my valise and my com- 
missariat; the latter consisted of a narrow, 
deep, tin box, given to me by the proprietor 
of the ‘‘ Bier Halle,” and well filled with 
miscellaneous food. The whole outfit, 
when ready for the road, weighed about 
175 pounds. 

No sooner had I commenced the un- 
packing of the box containing my cart, 
than people from all parts of the town 
congregated in the barn to examine piece- 
meal the cart as it came from its case. 
They were greatly astonished at the light- 
ness of the wheels, and would sometimes 
heft them and laugh, pointing, by way of 
comparison, to the heavy wheels of a 
drosky standing in the barn. My inter- 
ruptions were so frequent and my pan- 
tomimic explanations of the different parts 
were so oft repeated, that two days were 
not sufficient for the setting up of my cart; 
even when it had been completed and _put 
aside to await the day of departure, they 
still came and had to be accompanied by 
some member of the house to see the 
‘*velocipede.” Many ladies drove in their 


droskies from Archangel to see the mirac- 
ulous machine, whose purpose had been 
already proclaimed by postman and tele- 
graph from Archangel to St. Petersburg. 
The work on my dormo-cart being now 
completed, I set about the acquisition of 
such souvenirs of the place and the people 
as I might entrust to my camera. After 
extemporizing a dark room for photo- 
graphic development in a storage-room of 
a ship-chandler near by, I sallied forth, 
with camera in hand, for views. Amateur 
photography has not yet familiarized the 
common people on the shores of the 
White Sea with the picture-taking devices; 
yet they readily recognized the difference 
between a camera on a tripod and an 
aspiring three-legged stool; for, no sooner 
was I on the street by the river than a 
clamorous battalion of ‘longshore-men, 
who had been loitering about out of em- 
ployment, rushed after me with whoop 
and yell, waving their arms, shaking their 
fists and ejaculating unintelligibly, but 
beckoning me eagerly to take their pict- 
ures and refusing to be appeased until I 
turned the camera upon them and mo- 
tioned them to be quiet. I returned the 
cap to the lens and signed to them I had 
finished, whereupon they precipitated 
themselves around the camera, extending 
their hands for pictures and bewildering 
me with vociferous petitions, until Mr. 
Hansen came to my rescue and explained 
to them that I could not finish pictures 
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until I returned to New York, at which 
unwelcome intelligence they groaned dis- 
mally and reluctantly dispersed. 

Wishing to see the saw-mills and obtain 
some views thereof, I engaged a Russian 
‘‘Isvostchik” (cabby) to drive me to 
Mimax, a distance of four miles, for fifty 
cents. The mills are well equipped with 
modern circular and gang-saws and turn 
out immense numbers of deals annually. 
The laboring men in the lumber yards, as 
elsewhere in Russia, wear their shirts out- 
side their pantaloons. One bare-footed, 
ragged old fellow, with a face and head so 
covered with hair as to remind one of a 
shaggy, long-haired terrier, stood inno- 
cently gazing at my manipulations of what 
undoubtedly seemed to him a something 
having long, slender legs and a head in 
sombre drapery, or the resurrected skele- 
ton of a monastic recluse, with the black 
cowl still adhering. On removing the 
cloth from the camera and turning it 
toward him, he discovered the gun-like 
lens gleaming threateningly in his face 
and fell back in dismay. My ‘‘Isvost- 
chik” explained to him that his life was in 
no danger, and encouraged him to remain 
still; that the ‘‘Amerikanez” loved his 
pretty face and would do him no harm, 
but wished to show his picture in America. 
Then, with exquisite niaveté he posed him- 
self; in an instant he was in photographic 
immortality. I jumped into the drosky, 
my ‘‘Isvostchik” gave a loud laugh, a 
crack of his whip, and we were off. We 
returned to Solombolsk over a plank road 
across an intervening swamp; when near 
the town, our horse suddenly shied at a 
drunken ‘‘mujik” (peasant), who lay with 
his feet on the planks of the road and his 
body stretched out on the grass—a spec- 
tacle sadly frequent in Russia. I placed 
the camera close over his prostrate, half- 
naked form, and without disturbing his 
besotted slumber, 1 stole away a photo- 
graphic evidence that vodka, their national 
whisky, is high proof. My cabby drove 
away again in great glee, but I was not 
without misgivings lest he should bruit 
the circumstance prejudicially towards 
me and vindictively to his countrymen. 
Nothing came of it, however, except a few 
Norwegian captains who came to my 
room in the evening to see the negative of 
the Russian who had posed himself hori- 
zontally for my camera. 

The picture craze had already spread 
over the neighborhood ; a pretty group of 
Russian children assembled on two suc- 
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cessive days in their national costumes, 
for their pictures, which I was quite glad 
to take for my own possession. A trio of 
gypsies next followed me, not for their 
photos, however, but for my patronage 
in their pretended craft of fortune-telling. 
I attempted to get their picture, but they 
would not. stand, or rather, they would 
not close their mouths long enough, even 
for an instantaneous photograph. I offered 
them twenty copeck to stand still and 
‘shut up ;” they did not accept. The land- 
lord supplementec my offer with a prom- 
ise of a piece of meat, whereupon they 
ranged themselves on the door-steps like 
a roost of tattered buzzards, and art tri- 
umphed in their loveliness. Next the 
milk-maid and the family cow must be 
taken ; then the English consul’s house ; 
now a squadron of ‘‘Isvostchiks” draw up 
before the ‘‘Bier Halle” for their photos; 
I am next called to Archangel for a group 
of gentlemen from the office of the 
American consul; then the house of the 
American consul; then his family in the 
summer-house; and so my labors with 
the camera were arduous and unremitting 
for six successive days, but with a grati- 
fying result of some three-score good 
negatives, which were packed and shipped 
via North Cape to New York. 

It was the universal declaration of the 
people that my undertaking was an im- 
possibility, for many reasons, one being 
the impassable condition of the roads. 
My long detention in the vicinity of 
Archangel was owing to the obvious 
necessity of reducing the weight to 
be put in my cart; this: I did by dis- 
posing of a considerable proportion of 
my photographic plates. It now only 
remained for me to prepare a vocabulary 
and provision my cart. 

An obstacle which, in the opinion of 
the Russians, rendered my undertaking 
more hazardous and difficult than the 
impassable roads, was my inability to 
speak a word of the language of the 
country through which I was to pass. 

With the assistance of a Russian gentle- 
man I learned the native pronunciation 
for the following vocabulary of twenty- 
five words, which I found sufficient. If, 
at times, I suffered annoyance from 
verbal limitations, at other times I escaped 
the endless interruptions and detentions 
which a knowledge of the language 
would have entailed; for had I stopped 
to gratify all the insatiable interrogators 
whom I met, the rest of nty days, 
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A TRIO OF GYPSIES. 


indeed, would have been spent in Russia: 
VOCABULARY OF TWENTY-FIVE WORDS. 


Jane ponimau po Russki, I do not understand 
Russian. 

Ja Amerikanez, , . Tam an American. 

Sdravstvuité, Gospodin!. Good-day, Sir! 

Proschaite, ; ‘ Farewell. 

Spassibo, Thank you, 

Horosho, Good. 

Net, No. 

Da, Yes. 

Chai, Tea. 

Stoi, Stop. 

Voda, Water. 

Koffee, Coffee. 

Loshad, Horse. 

Lodka, Boat. 

Yaitsi, Eggs. 

Dorogo, . Road. 

Ogon, Fire. 

Stantsia, . Station. 

Samovar, Tea-urn. 


Chorni-Kleb, . 
Skolko Stoit? . ‘ ‘ 

My expense between Vardo and Arch- 
angel was $10.80; eighty cents for extra 
provisions laid in for the voyage, and a 
voluntary ten dollars which I gave to 
Captain Roberts, he having become so 
much of acompanion as to refuse to make 
any chatge for my passage. 


Black-bread. 
How much ? 


During my nine days’ sojourn at Solom- 
bolsk my expenses were as follows : 





Drosky hire, ° ‘ : . $I 00 
Custom-house permit to carry revolver, 30 
Transferring luggage from vessel to ‘‘ Bier 
Halle,” . rs ‘ : . ° ° 50 
Russian and American flags, . . + £60 
Extra milk, ° . > . ° ° 25 
Straw hat, P ‘ . . ‘ ° 50 
Long handle for dagger, . : ° ° 10 
For gypsy posing, ‘ ‘ , ‘ . 10 
My board bill for nine days, including sev- 
eral extra meals for seafaring friends, 
and a number of articles put up by 
my generous landlady (two pounds but- 
ter, two pounds sugar, one dozen boiled 
eggs, white bread, quarter-pound tea, 
half-dozen lemons, and one dozen ap- 
ples), was, : II 00 
Making a total of . $14 75 


The landlady remarked, as she presented 
her bill, that, as I had become one of the 
family, she would charge me only their 
actual expense on my account. 

I was now in a hurly-burly of prepara- 
tion for the road. May all the good for- 
tunes in travel forsake me when I forget 
the parental kindness of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hansen! She procured for me a pair of 
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shoes braided from birch-bark, to use in 
case my feet became sore, and also filled 
atin can with butter of her own manu- 
facture, and, with a true mother’s heart- 
sagacity, if 1 may use such an expression, 
supplied me with many other necessaries 
for the journey. Mr. Hansen presented 
me with a sacred image, directing me at 
the same time to suspend it in my cart, 
that ignorant peasants, not able to read 
my passports, might be overawed thereby; 
he also secured for me a bell, which I 
was requested to attach to my cart when 
passing through the wolf-infested for- 
ests, that being the only thing of which 
the fierce, gray wolves of Russia are 
afraid. 

Mr. Lindes, our worthy and gentle- 
manly American consul at Archangel, 
obtained for me an open letter from the 
Governor of the Province; a French gen- 
tleman in this office drew for me a map 
showing my road and giving post-stations 
and distances; he also supplied me with 
cartridges, my home supply having been 
uselessly expended on the whales of the 
Arctic Ocean. The German consul pre- 
sented me with a formidable dagger; a 
bland German druggist, with whom it was 
my pleasure to dine, filled all my medi- 
cine bottles with such medicines as he 
considered necessary; he then brought 
the bottles to the ‘Bier Halle,” with a 
supply of labels, which he wished me to 
mark in English, according to his panto- 
mimic dispensary, not being able to speak 
a word of English. We seated ourselves 
at opposite sides of a circular beer-table, 
I with pen and label in hand, and he with 
a bottle in one hand, and gesticulating the 
use of the particular medicine with’ the 
other. Liniment was readily explained 
by rubbing ; a preparation for colds, by 
coughing; quinine, by an affected shiver ; 
a soporific, by closing his eyes; an ap- 
petizer, by exaggerated munching, and so 
on until every bottle was labeled. 

On the eve of my departure an exile 
from St. Petersburg came to visit me; he 
had a bold, unscrupulous air, and spoke 
excellent English. He brought me little 
encouragement about my venture, stating 
that he had passed over the wild country 
between St. Petersburg and Archangel by 
post, and that he would not undertake my 
journey for £5,000o—that I had not one 
chance in a hundred of escaping robbery 
and death from banished convicts that 
lurk on this road through the wilderness. 
Having the person whom I addressed 
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suspiciously in mind, I replied, that I 
could bead my repeater about as rapidly 
and accurately as an average Russian, 
and that I thought I would be able, 
against a reasonable number, to defend 
myself and my house. 

At six o’clock in the evening of July 
25th, | pushed my cart from the barn to 
the door of the ‘‘ Bier Halle,” where many 
had assembled to witness my departure 
and wish me a God-speed. Mrs. Hansen, 
who was much cq acerned about what 
she considered my dreadful venture, came 
to the door, and with tears running down 
her cheeks, shook my hand and patted 
my back, giving me her best wishes, and 
making her oft-repeated request that I 
should keep them constantly apprised of 
my progress and condition. 

I pushed into a street which runs along 
the river, and which was lined with spec- 
tators. The sailors from the Norwegian 
ships lying at anchor in the river cheered 
and waved their caps; the evening was 
hot, but my little house on wheels 
bounded over the hard streets, apparently 
as light as a baby-cart. I was accom- 
panied for five miles by two droskies— 
one containing the captain of the Mart- 
anne Greaves and Mr, Hansen ; the other, 
two Norwegian captains. 

After a rapid push of four miles I was 
hauled into a hotel in the City of Arch- 
angel, while the Isvostchiks (drosky-men) 
guarded my cart, and treated to unstinted 
quantities of lemonade, my nautical 
friends regaling themselves with St. Pe- 
tersburg ale. During this time the street 
was almost blocked with.the crowd that 
had gathered about my dormo-cart. 

A bitter altercation took place, almost 
resulting in a fight, between the crowd 
and the drivers who guarded my cart. In 
the hotel a large and beautiful musical 
instrument, combining almost all conceiv- 
able instruments, was ordered to play for 
my pleasure. There are no bounds to 
the kindness of seafaring men, and I 
have learned to believe that many of the 
kindest hearts in this world are on the sea. 

I pushed my way out of the dense 
crowd, and with a drosky on either side 
of me, soon was outside the city limits, 
where these big-hearted mariners hugged 
me a farewell. When half-a-mile away I 
looked back; they stood waving their 
caps; I acknowledged their salute and 
passed out of sight behind a hill that sloped 
southward towards the great wilderness 
before me. 
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MY TRAVELS ON NEXT TO NOTHING. 
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‘* WHERE THESE BIGe-HEARTED MARINERS HUGGED ME FAREWELL.” 


But before proceeding further, I must 
describe, briefly, the country through 
which I had to pass, and some phases of 
Russian life, that the reader may better 
understand the conditions under which I 
traveled. The distance between Arch- 
angel and St. Petersburg is 800 miles, and 
if the condition of the post-road would 
permit, it was my intention to push my 
house the whole distance; if not, to work 
my way through to Lake Onega, a dis- 
tance of 500 miles, where boat com- 
munication with St. Petersburg is to be 
found. 

A post-road connects the two places ; 
over this the mail is carried during the 
summer in rude, springless wagons, and 
on sleds during the long winter. _Post- 
stations, from ten to fifteen miles apart, 
are located throughout the entire distance. 
At these stations horses can be hired at 
the following low rates: 

One and one-half cents per mile for a 
single horse. 

Three cents per mile for two. 

Four and one-half cents per mile for 
three. ; 

And a charge of six cents for the use of 
the wagon between each station. 

The rate of speed is according to the 
number of horses; with one horse you 


may expect to trudge along ata tedious 
pace; with two you will secure a gallop 
on the down grades; if your generosity 
extends to three, you are entitled to an 
unremitting gallop up-hill and down, 
through the deepest mud and over the 
longest log causeways ; ifa wild run with 
three abreast does not satisfy your love 
for speed, you have only to tip your 
postillion with a few copeck, and you 
will not fail to break the record of the 
most reckless and furious Jehu. A single 
telegraph wire stretches along the full 
length of this post-road. The whole 
region between the White Sea and St. 
Petersburg is gently undulating; the soil 
is uniformly sandy, and although under 
the rudest cultivation, produces good 
crops of rye and barley. The principal 
timber is spruce, fir and pine, alternating 
with white birch and alder. 

My road led through deep, primitive 
forests, often continuing for ten or twelve 
miles without a clearing. Between these 
wooded regions the road runs. through 
settlements where the inhabitants are 
cooped together in villages on the road- 
side. 

Houses are never solitary, but always 
grouped into hamlets, villages, or towns. 
At the entrance to every village there is a 
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board giving the name of the proprietor 
of the surrounding estate and the number 
of houses and inhabitants. One village 
is exactly like another, except as one con- 
tains a church and another does not. 
In any village containing a church a store 
can be found; at one without a church 
there is no place at which anything can 
be bought. An average village consists 
of arange of dingy log-houses on either 
side of the road; the gables are always 
toward the road; they are roofed with 
boards; the floors are always five or six 
feet above the ground, and the space 
beneath is generally used for storage. 
They are never entered at the end towards 
the road, but always at the side, and up 
an inclined bridge of logs. There is no 
paint outside or inside, and every peas- 
ant’s house between the Arctic Ocean and 
the metropolis is innocent of color. 

The furnishing is of the simplest kind ; 
two or three board tables, and for seats a 
few benches around the walls. They 
sleep on top of the stove, that is, as many 
as can be accommodated thereon; acoun- 
try stove in Russia is a brick structure six 
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feet square and six or seven in height; 
it is covered with stucco and white- 
washed; the top of this stove is the 
favorite bed of the house. A broad shelf 
extends from the top to one side of the 
room; this affords a sleeping-place for 
those who escape the purgatorial accom- 
modations on the stove-top. While the 
Russians are reputed to be very filthy, 
and some of them are, many of these log 
‘tizbas,” as they are called, are scrubbed 
to glistening whiteness. There are usu- 
ally two rooms in an ‘‘izba,” with the 
great brick stove in the dividing partition. 
In the eastern corner of every Russian 
house there is a sacred image of some 
favorite saint; before this image, in 
many houses, a small lamp or taper burns 
constantly. On arising in the morning 
every member of the family bows and 
crosses himself before it. In time of 
danger or sickness petitions ‘are. offered 
to the ‘‘Obraz,” for that is what the saint 
in the corner is called. When one Rus- 
sian enters the house of another, no 
word is spoken until he has crossed him- 
self before the ‘‘ obra.” 








THE RUSSIAN WASH-BASIN. 
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‘*SOMETIMES TEN CUPS AT A SITTING.” 


When a Russian crosses himself, every 
series of motions is followed by a low, 
sweeping bow. He crosses himself 
whenever he passes a church, shrine, or 
cemetery; when he crosses a river; when 
he boards a boat; when he goes to bed, 
and when he gets up; when he begins to 
eat, and when he stops; when he passes 
a funeral procession, and when it thun- 
ders. . 
Whenever the mouth involuntarily 
opens for yawning, it excites strange 
fancies in the superstitious peasants ; they 
consider it the work of the devil, and 
that he may not slip in to snap up the 
soul, the sign of the cross is made rapidly 
before the mouth. 

Again and again as my nondescript 
cart approached these superstitious peas- 
ants in the woody solitudes, I have seen 
them stop and stand motionless, until my 
steady and mysterious advance frightened 
them to seek protection in the signs of the 
cross. The wash-bowl of the Russian 
peasant contains a suggestion-—it is a cop- 
per vessel suspended by a string, and 


filled with water; the water is poured 
from this as required for washing ; in this 
way soiled water is never applied to the 
face. Their cradle consists of an oblong 
box suspended from the end of a pole 
which projects from some log in the 
wall of the house, and a teetering motion 
soothes the Muscovy youngster. 

The Russians are a nation of tea- 
drinkers ; coffee is rare; tea is universal, 
and universally good. The best tea I 
ever drank was in Russia; they drink it 
at all hours, and without regard to quan- 
tity—sometimes ten cups at a sitting, and 
yet, apparently, with impunity. Brass 
urns, in which tea-water is boiled by 
means of a charcoal fire, are found over 
all the Empire ; they are called samovars, 
and I found it important to include in my 
Russian vocabulary the word ‘‘samovar.” 
Their method of making and drinking tea 
has been noticed by all travelers in their 
country. 

They claim that water at the boiling- 
point is destructive to the good qualities 
of tea, so they draw their tea with water 
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just below that point. They use thin glass 
tumblers, with ordinary saucers; some- 
times the women use cups, but the men 
never ; the tea is poured into the saucers, 
which are held on the upturned ends of 
the thumb and fingers of the right hand; 
milk and cream are rarely used; a block 
of cut sugar is held in the left hand, from 
which they nibble pieces, as they slowly 
sip their delicious, wine-colored tea. 

These people are called by the Germans 
the ‘‘Onion Russians,” because of the 
quantity of onions they eat; they might, 
with more propriety, be called a nation of 
cucumber-eaters. Cucumbers are raised 
in great quantities, of excellent quality, 
and may be found, pickled, anywhere 
between Behring Strait and the Baltic. 
Cucumber-water is a favorite hot-weather 
beverage, or, if you will permit a Celtic- 
ism, they make their lemonade from 
cucumbers. This light beverage, how- 
ever, is not sufficient to allay the thirst of 
the mujik; from his abundant rye he 
makes a powerful brandy, called vodka ; 
that it is high-proof is well attested by the 
numerous drunken men over which one 
must tread in the streets. 

Though I saw in many gardens good 
potatoes, cabbages, radishes and turnips, 
the much-maligned sunflower was the 
only apology I saw for floriculture. Its 
seeds are esteemed a great delicacy by 
the young people, and are found for sale 
in every shop. We may regard the sun- 
flower seeds as the peanuts of the Rus- 
sian peasantry. 
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Their agricultural implements are of 
the rudest character. Grass is cut with 
straight, shapeless blades, made at the 
country blacksmith’s shop, and attached to 
the end of a straight stick, The women 
do the harvesting; the grain is cut with 
sickles, as ‘it was cut 3,000 years ago; 
the ground is plowed with roots, and 
harrowed with the limbs of trees; the 
grain is threshed with a flail. 

Black rye-bread is the staple article of 
food throughout the Empire. The peas- 
ants live largely on a vegetable diet, meat 
being reserved for the holidays; they 
seldom use a knife and fork, but a wooden 
spoon for liquid food, and the fingers for 
anything else. 

On one occasion a something was 
placed before me as I sat at the samovar 
making my tea; I glanced furtively and 
hesitatingly at it, whereupon the woman 
of the house threw back an upper crust 
with her fingers, and revealed a steaming 
conglomeration of little fishes, and en- 
couraged me witha reassuring ‘‘ Horosho ; 
horosho;” (good; good). The fishes were 
uneviscerated, unbeheaded—in short, un- 
dressed; but on discovering amongst 
them the familiar countenance of a little 
pickerel, and determined not to offend the 
hospitality of my hostess, after the fashion 
of little Jack Horner, I extracted the pick- 
erel, ate him up, and true to the hypo- 
critical etiquette of my country, I, too, 
said, ‘‘Horosho; horosho;”’ when the 
thing was positively abominable. 

(To be continued.) 











CALIFORNIA DAYS. 


BY STEPHEN POWERS. 


In the Cafiada de los Borregos, South- 
ern California, there is not a square foot 
of green sod; the earth is bare’and dusty. 
Toward the end of the dry season the very 
air seems as if it needed washing with a 
rain; the dust has been unwetted and 
trodden and comminuted so long that it is 
constantly in the atmosphere; a haze is 
added thereto, the delicate Italian, chzaro- 
scuro, mingled with the tint and odor of 
clean wood smoke, and the sum labors 
heavily overhead all day, yellow or cop- 
per-colored. It is the pall which Nature 
draws in pitying tenderness over the sad 
old face of the dead world; for if the un- 
equaled purity of the air, washed by the 
winter rains, which lets the sun down so 
near and so all-pervading to the delicious 
tender green of a California spring, were 
continued in autumn, all this deadness 
would stand out in naked, staring, relent- 
less perspective. 

All things are sodden and saturated with 
six months’ unintermitting sunshine ; the 
spirit of laziness is upon all flesh. There 
are surpassingly lovely sunrises and sun- 
sets, but they are a weariness to the mind 
of man, being always the same, without 
the variation of a cloud. ‘There is not a 
sound in all the earth or the heavens, not 
a cicada, not the bleating of asheep. The 
lizards are all asleep; the flocks lie still for 
hours in the shade of the live oaks in the 
middle of the day ; the tattered Mexican 
or Indian shepherd lies on a rock, his hat 
over his face, his four limbs stretched 
wide, and the soft yellow sunshine soaks 
into him for hours. A lizard runs over 
him, but he heeds it not. The rich gold 
of the sunshine is slipping into him 
through all his pores, and it will make him 
fat. Heis happy. Let him sleep. 

It is too healthy, too pure—this atmos- 
phere—too vacuous, and the American not 
yet acclimated (that is, not yet fallen into 
the hopeless and bottomless gulf of indo- 
lence which he will one day descend into 
if he lingers long enough) even desires a 
touch of influenza for a change, or at least 
an old-fashioned Eastern thunderstorm. 
It is said that even the most exemplary 
wives tire of husbands who are always in 
the house ; and the old lady whose family 
was remarkably healthy wished for ‘‘just 
one measle” for a variety. 


That California Indian—a Miguelefio 
by tribe—lying there in the great cool 
shadow of this Castle of Indolence, the 
tumble-down old Mission, began life, and 
continued through youth, a mere fluffy 
mass of adipose tissue: so fat that, like 
Tony Weller's tea-drinkers, he seemed to 
need tapping, a burden to himself—a re- 
sult, doubtless, of the watery and sac- 
charine character of the almost purely 
vegetable aboriginal diet of his tribe ; but 
he is now so wasted in this dry air (one 
per cent. drier than that of Sahara, as 
scientifically ascertained), that his wrinkles 
actually hang in folds, the nearest ap- 
proach to a living mummy that my eyes 
ever beheld, said to weigh only about 
fifty pounds, and a hundred and twenty 
years old, by the best neighborhood tra- 
dition! In wading a winter stream in the 
ancient aboriginal fashion, he would need 
to hold two stones on his head instead of 
one. What a withered human stick he is, 
to be sure ! 

And when he has no further use for his 
few handfuls of bones, let us hope that his 
tribal brethren, the neophytes of the padres’ 
mistaken zeal, will pretermit their new 
creed and not ignominiously ‘‘hole” him, 
but, returning to the usage of their 
heathen forefathers, give his soul worthy 
release through the medium of the funeral 
pyre. It is the one passion of the Cali- 
fornia Indian’s superstition to think of 
the spirit of his dead friend set free and 
purified by the swift, bright flames—not 
cribbed up in the ‘‘cold obstruction” of 
the body, but borne up in the warm smoke 
toward the sun, to bask in his beams, and 
then to fly away to the Happy Western 
Land. What wonder if he shrinks with 
unspeakable horror at the thought of 
burying a man’s soul/ What wonder if 
they believed that Klamath Jim, hanged 
by ‘‘Christian dogs” for murder, would 
be compelled to rise from the dead some 
time in order that his coil might be shuf- 
fled off in proper fashion? What wonder 
if a family of these quasi-Christianized 
savages, falling between two religions like 
a man drowning between two _ boats, 
secretly exhumed the body of a relative, 
which they had buried with many mis- 
givings, and gave their friend a goodspeed 
home by the seemly rites of cremation? 
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Under the splendid sun of California, 
cremation is as natural to the Indian as 
sun-worship to the Parsee. Let the vile 
Eskimo and the frozen Siberian bury 
their dead if they will; it matters little ; 
the earth is the same above as below,or 
to them the bosom of the earth may seem 
even the warmer ; but in California do not 
blame the aboriginal if he recoils at the 
thought of going under ground. This 
wondrous violet halo, through which the 
outlines of these smooth, round, treeless 
hills show softly warm like wine through 
frosted glass—let the sun-loving savage 
console himself, if he will, with the belief 
that his lost friend enjoys it yet. Good 
monk, Christian grave-digger, stay your 
hands, and let the barbarian keep his be- 
lief that the soul of poor Yorick is best 
preserved in smoke. 

So great is the dryness toward the end 
of summer that all wooden structures, es- 
pecially fences, become like glass for 
brittleness. Let two horses be playing on 
opposite sides of a fence—a fence is one 
of those things which the florid imagina- 
tion of the Spaniard would never profane 
the face of the earth with in this dream- 
land; nobody but Godless, materialistic 
Yankees, ‘‘ that perfidious people, ** would 
construct one here—and let one of them 
lightly touch a board, when away it goes 
with a clear, ringing snap. Let us saunter 
into this board-hut of some sheep-herder 
who is absent with his flock. It has a 
board door, hung on hinges, a piece of 
great extravagance. But he might as well 
have attempted to bar our entrance with a 
piece of chaparrel brushwood. During 
the rainy season he kindled his fire several 
mornings with the shavings he was com- 
pelled to whittle off the edge in order to 
make it shut; and now, after the lapse of 
six months of penetrating drought, the lock 
stares helplessly over toward the catch 
across a crack wide enough for a man to 
thrust his hand out through. But no matter; 
the door may as well be open as shut. 
There is no real thief here but the e coyote; 
for if Jack Powers, the bandit chief, enters 
and carries away a sack of flour, he will 
leave a gold ‘‘twenty” in its place—never 








* Governor Pio Pico, ina speech before the Departme nt 
Assembly in May, 146, thus characterized them: “* * 
Wh: at that astonishing g people will next undertake I ines 
say ; but in whateve r enter prise they embark they will be 
sure to be successful. Alre ady these adventurous voy- 
agers, spreading themselves far and wide over a country 
which seems to suit their tastes, are cultivating farms, es- 
tablishing vineyards, erecting mills, sawing up lumber, and 
doing a thousand other things which seem natural to 
the i ” To saw up lumber where there is plenty of adobe 
mud! 


anything less. And when the distributor 
of rations comes around on his semi- 
monthly tour from the distant headquarters 
of the ranch, he must find the door open, 
so that he can deposit within the herder’s 
allowance of purple Mexican beans and 
tea. 

The hard, materialistic Yankee is justly 
punished for his persistence in inflicting 
fences on this lazy land by their abomi- 
nable ugliness. So great is the shrinkage 
and swelling in the two antipodal seasons 
that one panel will not hold to another, 
even lengthwise; each panel has to be 
constructed independent, and fastened to 
the posts with wire. The saucy vaguero 
rides his mustang derisively over these 
fences—genuine scarecrows they are, 
which distfigure the earth—as Remus leaped 
in contempt over his brother's ramparts. 
He playfully lassos up the survey stakes ; 
he will have elbow-room. My friend, the 
ranchman, has endless pother with his 
lumber. Most of the boards on the ranch 
are split with nails ; the ends of them are 
riddled and unavailable for further nailing. 
A man can hardly handle a board without 
getting scratched on an old nail. The in- 
cessant changes of the restless people, the 
constant building up and pulling down 
make matters worse instead of better. The 
impatient and brittle character of the 
American is not inaptly typified by the 
lumber he uses, while the restful and tran- 
quil adobe house, with its soft, creamy 
tints, cool in summer, unchanged in all 
seasons and all weathers, may stand for 
the native Californian. 

The American’s wooden fence never, by 
any prescription, acquires a right to bea 
portion of the landscape; it never be- 
comes respectable or picturesque ; never is 
smirched with moss or lichens, or its out- 
lines softened -with trailing vines. It al- 
ways stands up with the same naked, un- 
compromising stiffness in the hot, pitiless 
sunshine. 

But the uncanny materialism of the 
American is justified at last. When the 
earthquake comes his wooden dwelling, 
if properly bound with mortises and ten- 
ants, holds together and harms no head, 
while the adobe crumbles down and 
crushes its inmates. In the great earth- 
quake at Lone Pine, Myo County, 1870, of 
the twenty odd lives lost, all but two or 
three were Mexicans, who were caught 
under the falling walls of their mud-built 
structures. The American population of 
the town was far the more numerous, but 
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escaped with very slight injury com- 
paratively. 

The life of the average ‘‘ wool king” of 
Southern California is sufficiently monot- 
onous. His sorry tenement of unplaned 
and unpainted boards generally stands 
stark and alone in the edge of the live- 
oak timber, looking out over the great, 
naked sweltering mesa or treeless val- 
ley. It consists of two or three rooms 
(sometimes only one); plenty of inter- 
stices between the boards, no ceiling 
overhead, unless it may be, perhaps, a 
sheet of unbleached muslin, which bellies 
and falls in the wind, that has abundant 
entrance, or sags under the swift pit-a-pat 
ofaratscudding acrossit. The proprietor 
is generally either a city dweller, living 
much of his time in San Francisco or the 
local town (California is threatened with 
the evil of absenteeism to an extent 
scarcely less than Ireland); or else he 
is a bachelor, perforce, for women are 
extremely averse to this anchorite life. 
Or he may, after the custom of the 
country, have taken unto himself a wife 
from some of the blue-blooded but penni- 
less Spanish families, whose vast ranch 
some of his ‘‘ perfidious ” countrymen have 
either purchased, or, not seldom—painful 
to relate—acquired by superior skill and 
coolness at the monte fable. 

It is the boast of the American that, suf- 
ficiency of time being given, he will worst 
every nationality at its own handicraft. 
Our men in the Golden State repeatedly 
prove themselves better judges of horse- 
flesh than the native Californians, and with 
their native keenness in a ‘‘trade” they 
will over-reach them—make the worse ap- 
pear the better horse—yet, they oftener 
come out second best, because of the 
Mexican’s habit of asking two or three 
prices at the start and retreating with 
dogged obstinacy all day, an inconsider- 
able fraction of a dollar at a time. 
They wear our men out. The cow-boy 
has stronger nerves than the vzaquero ; 
he can swallow more and viler whiskey 
without getting ‘‘screwed ;” he habitually 
calls for stronger tobacco. No native 
Californian chews or uses snuff, unless he 
has become more or less Americanized, 
nor can he endure the abominably black 
and rank cigars which the miner or the 
cow-boy wants as a guarantee that he is 
getting his money’s worth. The Califor- 
nian takes the innocuous cigarette. The 
cow-boy will worst the vaguero in horse- 
manship ; he can pick up a piece of money 
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off the ground, as his horse runs by at a 
gallop, with greater dexterity ; he excels 
him in the barbarous pastime correr el 
gallo—plucking off from a horse’s back the 
head of a cock buried in the ground. But 
it is necessary to make one concession— 
I never saw a white man who could cheat 
at cards with the consummate cleverness 
of Tueh, a California Indian, who once 
served as my interpreter. ‘he cow-boy 
does not spin the lasso with any greater 
dexterity or with any nearer approach to 
infallibility than the vaguero, perhaps ; but 
he displays more audacity and more re- 
sources in subjugating the savage beasts, 
by courtesy called oxen, after they are 
once made fast. My host had in his em- 
ploy a German, Texan born and bred, 
whom he had repeatedly pitted against his 
vaqueros in that supreme test of skill and 
strength, the lassoing, tying, yoking and 
bringing to camp of a pair of untamed 
steers. Karl was always the winner in 
time, from a half minute to five minutes. 
He would lasso and throw to the earth the 
first one, dismount and bind his legs, then 
hunt the second into close proximity, catch 
him, trice him up, if necessary, tie him, 
yoke the twain, lash their fly-brushes to- 
gether to prevent them from ‘‘ turning the 
yoke,” then cast all loose and hunt them 
into camp—a truly Herculean achieve- 
ment. 

If the American does not outdo the 
citizen of the Cactus Republic with the 
guitar, at any rate he outshines him in 
solid bread-winning attractions to the op- 
posite sex; and he marries the dark-eyed 
sefiorita from under the very tinkle of the 
guitar and the witchery of the moonlight 
serenade. My lord, the sefior, sometimes 
has to borrow a rifle from his American 
neighbor and go gunning for a jack-rabbit 
before supper, is a possibility ; but plain 
Mr. Jones has meat in his barrel and flour 
in his sack. 

But the lady in turn subjugates him. 
The tongue is heavier than the hand. In 
the presence of the soft vocalic idiom of 
her people he is as powerless as he would 
be if confronted by that lean old fellow 
who ‘‘bangs the bull and beats the bear, 
and conquers all the birds of the air.” 

There is one other thing over which he 
can never claim the laurels of conquest— 
that is the breakfast of unbuttered bread 
and black coffee. After subduing the world 
in the shape of an immense herd of cat- 
tle—for the San Francisco butchers stir 
betimes—and after coming around behind 
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the adobe sundry times, he and the tra- 
ders, to see if they can discover through a 
telescope of smoke-colored glass any signs 
of preparation—for the American appetite 
endures long after the arrival in this New 
Spain,—at length, about eight o’clock (he 
cannot induce Sefiora la Conquistadora to 
prepare it earlier) he enters his dwelling, 
draws up the chairs to the rude pine table 
on the earth floor, meekly and uncom- 
plainingly invites their addresses to the 
Spartan repast, and—talks Spanish to his 
untidy spouse and their little brown off- 
spring. 

‘*Why is it,” asked my hostess, ‘‘ that 
Northern peoples generally conquer South- 
ern, but always end by learning their 
language?” 

‘‘Ah, mon dieu!” was her reply, ‘‘it is 
because the men rule in the North and the 
women in the South ; and men make war, 
but women teach the art of talking.” 

Mexico is the Bluebeard of nations, in 
whose mysterious palaces have perished 
all the brides who have wedded its des- 
tiny—Toltec, Chichimec, Acolhua, Aztec, 
Spaniard, Frenchman, Austrian. There- 
fore, reader, do not emigrate to Mexico or 
go within gunshot of it—this nation which 
is always playing at ‘‘church-bells and 
gallows-ropes, farce-tragedy,” and has no 
time for business—else, if you do, your 
descendent in the third generation will 
issue a pronunciamien/o and raise a forced 
loan, and in the fourth he will become a 
President. 

When Mexico revolted and became in- 
dependent, all the Spaniards within her 
borders made haste to declare themselves 
the sons of Montezuma. In that trying 
hour, when the Fathers proclaimed the 
Declaration, what Englishman or Tory 
American stooped to claim the heirship of 
Powhatan? But there is no telling what 
fate is in store for the Anglo-Saxon who 
lusts after Mexican silver and seeks it in 
its place. 

My host of the Nascimiento had for one 
shepherd a Miguelefio boy, by name 
Muchacho. His face was as round as a 
coin of the Republica Mejicana; his eyes 
scintillated with mischief—for the Cali- 
fornia aborigines have a far keener sense 
of humor than our Atlantic tribes,—and, 
like many of his race in the central and 
southern portions of the State, he was al- 
most as black as coal. He was as shy as 
a partridge, and would seldom come to the 
house (he tended the home flock), much 
less come to his meals, until his employer 





called him, and then he would, Indian- 
like, never answer, but start and run to 
his master. One day the latter grew weary - 
of being obliged to call Muchacho every 
meal ; he went out and took him gently by 
the ear and led him to the table.. The boy 
burst into tears, almost heart-broken, and 
it took him a day or two to recover his 
wonted cheerfulness. A genuine child of 
savagery, all his movements were stealthy; 
he never called aloud to his flock any 
word of command or solicitation, but 
turned them hither or thither by imitating 
the coyote or the wild-cat, or strolled 
leisurely after them and tossed a stick ora 
pebble down alongside some gadabout on 
the flank, which generally sufficed to turn 
it in the way it should go. He had that 
best recommendation of a shepherd, he 
never lost his temper under any provoca- 
tion. 

Your simon-pure savage is your true 
shepherd. Set an American of any con- 
scientiousness at the task and he will run 
and yell, swing his arms, and vociferate 
that the sheep are going straight to the 
bad. So they are, man; your nervous- 
ness will worry them into a condition of 
Pharaohonicleanness. You go lie down on 
that great bowlder, and take a nap and let 
the sheep spread out; Muchacho will 
watch them, and never look at them once, 
either. You will never be able to see him 
cast his eyes upon them all day long, but he 
will tell you whether the five black ones 
are there and theseven brockle-faced ones, 
whether Juanita’s lamb jumped over her 
back, whether Pedro stood up on his hind 
legs to pull moss out of the big live-oak, 
and how many times Chiquito skipped 
around the stump. He talks to his flock 
with little pipings, strange chirpings, and 
they hear his voice; they seem to linger 
within sound of it all the day, relieving 
him of the necessity of herding; his pets 
come to him and eat moss from his hands. 
He brings them all to the corral at night 
without the loss of one. 

At night the long and hungry scream of 
the cougar floats athwart his dreams, and, 
perhaps, he is awakened by the heavy, 
lumbering’ crunch of a grizzly over his 
brushwood corral, and the piteous bleat of 
some sheep (a sheep will bleat from pain 
sometimes), whose ham thé monster is 
scooping out. In the morning he follows 
his gadding flock over the rounded, tree- 
less hills ; along the borders of the bright 
evergreen chamisal, too dense for his sheep 
to penetrate, but whose minute flowers 
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furnish pasture for the bees of a neighbor- 
ing apiary; and at evening, on the shelves 
of plains and in the little hammocks of 
valleys, among the oaks streamered with 
the long, pea-green moss, the patches of 
rosemary and the whited plumy tufts of 
the bunch-grass. Long thoughts are his 
as he lounges ‘‘mony a canty day” on 
the ripe and yellow wild-oat mountains, 
over which the tender lilac haze has poured 
its milk of gold. Or from some ‘‘specular 
height” he looks down on the saturnine 
and awful desolation of late autumn ; the 
rich, cold brown of the hills ; the far, dun 
reaches of rolling tables, sparsely flecked 
with dwarfish oaks; and the sharp-cut 
purple peaks. On the dry, crisp air floats 
up the wholesome bitter, the half-resinous 
odor, of the tarweed and the sage. Or, 
perhaps, you will see him lingering along 
the edge of a vast dust-colored plain, on 
which you can not discover a single sheep, 
and can only hear their multitudinous 
crackling and surging in the dry mustard. 

Would that I could portray in fitting 
terms the fine and high art of taking one’s 
time for it, the inimitable and indescriba- 
ble felicity of limberness and laziness with 
which that Indian boy conducted his flock 
among the hills! 

Of the thousands of Indians I have seen, 
Muchacho was the only one who ever at- 
tempted to whistle, having learned that 
truly Yankee accomplishment from his 
master, a native of Maine. But he was 
full of unborn and unvoiced music. I 
often heard his childish treble repeating 
over and over again, among the echoing 
foothills, with a wondrously musical in- 
tonation and silvery sing-song long drawn 
out phrases, in that most musical of lan- 
guages, the Spanish—which he seemed to 
prefer to his own—‘‘ Po-bre cor-de-ro man- 
co! El chi-qui-to coy-o-ti-to! £1 coy-o-ti-lo 
choc-o-la-ie! l-po-bri-to coy-o-ti-tv choc-o- 
la-te !” 

In playing with his fellows of a neigh- 
boring rancheria games of marble or In- 
dian football (called by the Neeshenam 
tribe /ee-ke/) he and they showed themselves 
remarkably easy to please. American boys 
at marbles contend strenuously, and even 
fight, for points of a fineness almost im- 
perceptible to a novice, respecting ‘‘fen- 
rounce” and ‘‘knuckle-down ;” but these 
Indian lads seemed to be equally as well 
pleased when defeated as if they had been 
victorious. Everything went on in a 
limp, loose-jointed and vacuous way; 
there was plenty of fun and running—in- 
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deed, the only object of the game seemed 
to be to furnish as much food as possible 
for irrepressible laughter about nothing;— 
but there was no science. They never 
quarreled. ‘To an American spectator the 
proceedings soon became monotonous to 
a degree. 

So simple and guileless was this shep- 
herd lad, that I was pleased to discover 
at length in his ‘‘school-boy passion of 
giving pain to others” one point of re- 
semblance to a fresh, robust American 
boy. He chased a rabbit into its burrow, 
pulled it out with asplintered stick twisted 
into the scut, then adjusted a noose to the 
limb of a tree and hanged it by the neck 
until it was dead. But his cruelty was 
entirely unconscious. Neither he nor any 
of his race—a race wholly different, I am 
persuaded, from the North American In- 
dians—had in them, or ever had, that 
fiendish extreme of hate which would 
burn a victim at the stake or pin his quiv- 
ering flesh to a tree with arrows. Under 
all the provocations of a shepherd’s life, 
his employer told me he never knew him 
to inflict a blow upon, or even throw a 
missile at, a troublesome member of his 
flock. ‘The Spanish language abounds in 
terms of vituperation and cursing, but he 
never used them. On one occasion his 
charge gave him terrible provocation. 
The first rain of autumn caused quantities 
of Spanish moss to fall from the trees, and 
the flock scattered miles in every direction, 
running races in their eagerness to obtain 
the coveted fodder. He displayed a mir- 
acle of bottom and swiftness, running and 
heading off in the vain effort to circle 
them in. He might as well have tried to 
head off the sprinkles of a drop of quick- 
silver let fallon astone. But he uttered 
nothing more violent than a wish that 
‘‘the Americans had the bad animals.” 

In malodorous contrast to this harmless 
aborigine is the average Anglo-Saxon 
‘*sheep-herder” of California. The great 
sheep-runs of Australia and our Pacific 
States are, or were in their earlier history, 
a kind of mild form of Botany Bay to 
their respective mother countries. 

Theocritus and Virgil make their lass- 
lorn swains utter fine erotic sentiments, 
lolling on their backs beneath the ilex and 
the beech among their flocks of goats—a 
singular source for poetic emanations, ac- 
cording to our modern ideas. 

To an American whose only experience 
with these animals may have been in 
Switzerland, where the waiter at the hotel 
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insists on putting goat’s milk into the cof- 
fee, there is something grotesque in the 
elevated discourse of Lycidas delivered 
while tending goats. But the ancients 
were not so fastidious. Even that elegant 
courtier and bacchanalian, Horace, hon- 
ors the keeper of sheep, and he does not 
scorn to liken himself to the tawny dog 
of Sparta, which, with ears erect, pursues 
the wild beast through the forest. 

3ut who will ever find occasion or have 
the temerity to celebrate the praises of the 
Pacific coast ‘‘sheep-herder?” Perhaps the 
principal reason for the evil savor which 
has’ fallen upon the occupation of the 
shepherd in the Pacific States may be 
found in the character of the men to 
whom, in the first instance, the business 
was relegated. During the sleepy half- 
century of the rule of the Franciscan 
padres, the few flocks of the country were 
driven to their broad and tranquil pastures 
by Indians, the quasi-converts of the thirty 
or more missions, or by Mexicans of low 
degree. Then came the discovery of gold 
at Coloma, and this dreamy Arcadia was 
rudely awakened from its slumbers. Ina 
few months there swept upon these shores 
a tide of splendid and adventurous man- 
hood; prices were enormously inflated ; 
every steer, lately with nothing but what 
his hide and tallow would fetch from the 
hide-droghers, now became a skinful of 
silver; and every sheep for once made 
good the ancient saying of Spain that his 
“tracks are lined With gold.” Colonel 
Hollfster left Ohio with a thousand head 
of merinos, which followed his dusty 
wagon-tail all summer across the sandy 
wastes and alkali plains, arriving in Cali- 
fornia a wasted band of three hundred ; 
yet every one of these, on an average, 
put into his pocket $1,000 before it died! 
Flocks were greatly increased and multi- 
plied. The miserable neophytes, haled 
from the campoody to the sanctuary by 
the Spanish soldier’s lasso, and herded 
like sheep from their adobe dormitories to 
mass and back again by the priests with 
cudgels in their hands, now, emancipated 
from their control, became drunken, quar- 
relsome, untrustworthy. Thousands of 
the men who went to the mines with 
dreams of gold presently drifted back, 
broken down in health, bankrupt in purse 
and in morals. Agriculture had then 
made no beginning in the State. Starr 
King once called California the youngest 
of the States, the beloved Benjamin, 
whose sack of wheat had in its mouth a 
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cup of gold. But at this time it was uni- 
versally believed by the Americans to be 
worthless for farming. The dessication, 
the burnt-up appearance of late summer 
—of the whole half-year, in fact—to a 
new-comer are appalling. In quest of 
gold they journeyed wearily in the dust 
on foot from Dan to Beersheba and cried, 
«Tis all barren.” 

So, to a bankrupt miner there was little 


else offering but the occupation of a 
vaquero or a herder of sheep. These 


straightway descended to the level of the 
despised ‘‘Greasers” and ‘ Diggers. 
The curse of ‘‘degradation” which the 
negroes have fastened upon plantation 
labor in the South, the Indians and the 
Mexican half-breeds have riveted on shep- 
herding in California. 

The ranks are largely filled with the 
riff-raff ; disappointed miners, reckless 
and unhappy wanderers cursing their 
luck, cursing the world who gamble 
away their wages as soon as received, 
going from one ranch to another many 
times a year, swelling the ‘‘blanket bri- 
gade ;” deserting sailors from ships lying 
in San Francisco Bay, who sell their 
blankets and ‘‘tackle” for a pillow-case 
full of biscuits and then go hungry for 
days until they find a situation; ‘Sydney 
ducks” from Australia; old soldiers, who 
do not know the difference between a dry 
flock anda breeding flock—who fall asleep 
at their post and let a coyote catch and 
devour alamb. The old miner is like the 
old soldier, he willnot work. Inthe lone- 
someness and isolation of the shepherd’s 
life he finds a congenial refuge; and as 
he vagabondises the long summer after 
his gadding flock, hammer in hand, he 
scans every piece of ‘‘float,” turns over 
every bowlder, prospecting to the end—a 
man in whom the love of gold is less. than 
the love of finding it. The ineradicable 
virus of the placer gravel and the long 
tom is in his blood, and will be until he 
takes up his last little claim, two by 
seven. 

**Ah! never shall cool Pacific’s breeze 
Lift that green-colored curtain, hiding 
His last low camp near the redwood trees, 
His eternal place of abiding. 
Though the folds may rustle and seem to stir, 
The sound is unheard by that slumberer.”’ 

Old flockmasters will tell, out of their 
long experience on the Pacific coast or in 
Australia, of dozens of men, college-fin- 
ished perhaps, whom themselves or their 
families banished for social reasons, and 
who are now harvesting their traditional 
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crop of wild oats while they watch the 
sheep upon the foothills pick theirs (avena 
fatua), ‘‘comrades of the wolf and owl.” 
One of the great rancheros told me that 
during one year he employed on his 
ranch a bishop’s son, a banker, an editor, 
a civil engineer and a book-keeper; at 
least two of them being college alumni. 
The brilliant and eccentric Lockwood, 
sometime an ornament of the San Fran- 
cisco bar, once found congenial refuge for 
a brooding melancholy in the vagabond- 
izing of a sequestered sheep-walk. At 
least one of the poets of Australia—a race 
among whom the monstrous custom of 
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suicide seems to be contagious—whiled 
away some of his heavy hours in the oc- 
cupation made illustrious by ‘‘Jamie the 
poeter.” 

I have seen following the sheep a bank- 
rupt genius who was always carrying 
about with him and reading a quantity of 
poems and paragraphs clipped from the 
newspapers. ‘‘Alexander the Great,” he 
said, ‘‘always carried with him a piece of 
good literature—Homer, to wit, laid 
nightly under his pillow. In my humble 
way, sir, I imitate his example; and to 
make sure that the literature shall be good, 
I write it myself.” 
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NS \H, well, we will 
re: \\\ have to wait for 
our extra men 
and ponies, and 
that will be 
three or four 
days, so Doc. 
and I will take 
Gisli and try the 
reindeer region. 
We'll be back in three or four days.” 

These remarks took place in the 
visitor's room of an Icelandic hut 
situated on the banks of A/yvatu (Midge 
Lake), in the northern part of the island. 
This room was the familiar Icelandic spare 
room, just off the dark, narrow burrow, 
which in this country answers for the en- 
trance, store-room, dog kennels and work- 
shop. It differed from all the other rooms 
in the house by having a board floor anda 
window, :in which were stretched several 
pieces of translucent  sealskin, through 
which the sun’s rays fitfully penetrated. 
The walls and roof were of lava and sod, 
while a small whisky keg, with both ends 
out, answered for a chimney and ven- 
tilator. In this room, 12 by 18 feet, 
seated around a greasy deal table,- were 
several young and prematurely bronzed 
men, representing several nationalities. 
All short, stout and thickly set; none of 
them very clean or freshly shaven. They 
were a small party of explorers and 
scientists, not to mention the jolly pair of 
‘special correspondents” and artists, who 
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were hand and glove with a few ardent 
English sportsmen who had joined the 
party in order to partake of the advantages 
that a fully-equipped exploring expedition 
offered them, wz., safe conduct, pleasant 
companions and the best native guides 
and interpreters. After a hard journey of 
two weeks from the capital, these Nimrods 
had reached their grounds, and here in- 
tended to spend some five weeks in pur- 
suing their sport; while we were less for- 
tunate, having as Yet only reached the 
border, whence our severe and dangerous 
work was to be pushed straight across the 
unknown desert in the interior. 

As it would take several days to rest, 
cut our luggage down to the smallest 
possible weight and size, make our pem- 
mican, test our instruments, and wait for 
our dilatory natives, I concluded to go 
north and ‘see if there were reindeer in 
that bleak and uninviting region, both as 
a matter of sport and information; hence 
the conversation quoted above. 

That night we were all busy cleaning 
guns, overhauling rifles, repacking sad- 
dles, picking ponies to take with us, pack- 
ing provisions, sorting ammunition and 
studying charts. Our good host and many 
of his neighbors, who had ridden miles to 
see the ‘‘crazy Englishmen,” stood look- 
ing on in utter astonishment at our 
activity, not being able to understand 
how we could count our doings by time, 
and wondering why we would exert our- 
selves todo in one night what could be 
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done so easily by taking a week for it. 
Every little article of ours would be 
picked up several times by mine host and 
his friends, who would ask the most ludi- 
crous questions and receive the answers 
with an extremely incredulous expression 
on their generally immobile features. In 
return for our kindness they would tell us 
the most startling stories regarding the 
terrors of the country we were about to 
penetrate. Mine host begged of us notto 
go, and tried to frighten us off by repeat- 
ing the general belief of the existence of 
fertile valleys in the heart of these deserts, 
and of outlaws—Utilegumen—lurking in 
the lava crags; of the howling expanse of 
wilderness, and of ghosts, phantoms and 
Trolls, who at any moment might dis- 
mount you and spirit you away to their 
fiery domains below. While these oft- 
repeated stories among the peasants were 
being poured into our ears, we went on 
attending to our work of preparation, 


simple method of exhibiting their little 
treasures, which we would find placed in 
some incongruous position in other parts of 
the hut for us tonotice. I remember with 
what pride the eldest daughter, ably as- 
sisted by her mother, extracted from their 
treasure box a pair of embroidered ladies’ 
unmentionables, made for a woman who 
must have had the build of a Titan, and 
placed them upon my saddle where I found 
them when going to get it before turning 
in. 

Eight o’clock found us ready to start, 
but as the Doc. wanted a few hours’ sleep, 
we gave him until two a. um. As it wasin 
mid-summer, we had the sun practically 
up during the whole twenty-four hours. 
Awakening the Doc. at the appointed 
time, we were soon devouring (we never 
eat) our frugal breakfast. Doc. caught our 
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watched by our peasant-friends as closely 
as a cat watches a mouse. Now and 
then confidential remarks were passed 
between the Icelanders and our guides, 
who, I am inclined to think, told them 
many a Munchausen story which would 
have put our correspondent of the Daily 
Prodromos to task if he tried to equal them. 
Our guides delighted in the self-glorifica- 
tion of telling them tremendous stories of 
our fabulous wealth, abilities, knowledge 
and plans. Now and then the young 
people of the household would come 
timidly into the room and ostentatiously 
take from an old Norse bureau some trifle 
of dress, ornament or book, holding it so 
as to be seen by all present, and looking 
very chagrined if no attention was paid to 
it, but at the same time attempting to ap- 
pear very unconscious of anything that 
was going on aroundthem. This is their 
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ponies, Gisli packed our boxes, while 
I sorted’ our provisions, which con- 
sisted of dried stock fish, pemmican, coffee 
and canned milk. It took us over two 
hours to get our packs properly adjusted 
so as to be secure, as one of the most 
tiresome and aggravating experiences one 
has traveling in Iceland is the continual 
breaking, falling or wetting of one’s most 
precious impedimenta. We packed our 
ammunition and instruments upon our 
tallest pack-horse, our sleeping bags, pro- 
visions, etc., upon another, and took a 
spare riding pony apiece, as well as one 
for the luggage, so severe is the traveling 
here as to necessitate the changing of 
ponies every two hours. 

Whistling to the dogs and shouting back 
some forgotten orders, we trotted down 
the deep and narrow path leading to the 
Volcano- Krafla [pronounced Krabla], 
distant a day’s ride. 

We were going into a bleak and barren 
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district, where we should be obliged to 
pick our way across ‘burning caldrons, 
boiling mud springs, hornitos, cones and 
craters with sundry outliers. Our first 
stage led up sulphurous hills, upon which 
oul horses’ hoofs would throw up solid 
balls of sickening sulphur, burning and 
terrifying our animals. Huge bowlders of 
solid sulphur, weighing several tons, were 
passed. Beyond, stretched hot sand de- 
serts, which we must soon pass, and we 
could already see the bleaching skeletons 
of former adventurers shining in the sun. 
But this is not the place to describe this 
immense son/friere. The scenery about 
the Red Sea is a fertile oasis compared 
with this burnt-out hell. Our first camp 
was in the midst of ‘‘little hell,’ where a 
blinding storm compelled us to halt, and 
we were soon surrounded by the mephitic 
vapors, withouta blade of grass to be seen 
for our tired and hungry nags. A more 
desolate-looking place I have never seen. 
Possibly, like Don Quixote’s market wo. 
man on the ass, it was susceptible of im- 
provement under the influence of an 
ardent imagination; but all but the cor- 
respondent lacked the proper amount of 
imagination. 

The noon of the second day found us at 
the northern base of Krafla, where we 
intendedto locateourcamp. To the north- 
east and west stretched the vast Icelandic 
desert, while away off in the south-east 
could be seen the much disputed Herdu- 
bried, looking like an inverted toy top, its 
apex appearing in a_ beautiful ermine 
mantle. Around us inall directions loom- 
ed up the volcanic mountains, tall, gaunt, 
black and weird. Here and there could 
be seen streams of lava from the old, rusty 
cones of Burnt Njial time down to the 
black, slow-moving one of to-day ; each 
stream showing its incised course as 
plainly as the powerful and destructive 
glacial river Yokulsa, which we could 
discern in the east, tearing and roaring 
along, looking like a tarnished silver 
streak, until it reaches its falls—higher 
than any Europe can boast of—when it 
slowly but gradually sweeps everything 
before it, and carries its prey into the arms 
of the pere arciique. 

We immediately turned in for a few 
hours sleep, as we should be obliged to 
start early in the afternoon to reach the 
feeding grounds of the reindeer. The 
camp was aroused at four p.m., and while 
discussing our dinner we settled upon the 
plans for the hunt. 
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We had noticed while ascending Krafla 
several freshly cast-off horns in a long, 
narrow gorge. It was decided that Doc. 
should conceal himself at the entrance to 
this gorge and that Gisli should ascend 
to the summit of the mountain with a 
pair of binoculars and signal flag, and 
keep a sharp look for the deer; while I was 
to go to the north to find the remnants of 
a sheep hut which had existed before it 
was, with its once smiling acres, destroyed 
by Iceland's curse, volcanic activity. 

We thought that possibly some few 
feet of the former pasture might still be 
remaining, in which case it would afford 
good feeding ground for our game. This 
proved to be true, for after an hour’s ride, 
picking my way over yawning chasms, 
boiling springs and miniature volcanoes, 
I arrived at a broken-down lava and turf 
hut. The lava stream had swept by the 
entrance so close as to burn and char the 
wooden posts that made the door-way, 
but on either side lay several acres of rich 
grass, and, better still, fresh reindeer 
tracks and several discarded pair of horns, 
while just at the edge of the small lava 
stream, a small stream of water percolated 
through the spongy scoriae, forming a pool 
of fresh water. 

It took me over an hour to dig my way 
into the hut, but I was well paid for my 
labors. On entering I found myself well 
hidden, with room enough inside to hide 
my small pony, and apertures enough in 
the walls to command all points of the 
compass, and with my powerful glass to 
keep a good look-out for Gisli upon the 
mountains, where he may— 


‘* Toil and sweat, and yet be freezing cold.”’ 


Knowing that it would be useless to 
expect the deer for several hours, I opened 
my sleeping bag, took out my pipe and 
sat down to write up my notes. That 
done, I went out and brought in my pony, 
and then took up my vigil. 

Now, a word or two concerning the ex- 
istence of reindeer in Iceland. 

Although several bears, arctic foxes, 
etc., are killed each year upon the island, 
none of them are indigenous to the island, 
but come over, either voluntarily or other- 
wise, from Greenland on the ice. The 
country is pre-eminently a volcanic one ; 
too poor to support any animal in the 
interior, and the game which land from 
Greenland, soon becomes weak and hun- 
gry and falls an easy prey to the Icelander. 
I have seen several dead bears in the 
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lava fields, who had escaped the eye of 
the peasant on the coast, and wandering 
into the interior soon starved. The rein- 
deer fare differently; they can run over 
the lava fields, and feed upon the moss, 
and the weedy, sedgy and spumy grass 
found around the sulphur fields. More- 
over, they have never known any other 
existence, and have their own runs, con- 
fined to be sure, but until our arrival 
never molested by human beings. Some 
years ago a drove of reindeer were im- 
ported from Norway with the intention 
of domesticating them; but either through 
the carelessness of the natives or the cruel 
disadvantages of the island, it was thought 
that all died. But the last few years has 
proven that a few found a means of ex- 
istence in the interior, and that vast /erra 
incognita never being traveled over by the 
natives, the reindeer increased, until at 
present there are several hundreds in the 
northern desert. - It is safe to predict that 
the rifle of the hunter and the ever-in- 
creasing volcanic forces will soon ex- 
terminate these few. Until three years 
ago, to tell a native that you had seen 
these reindeer was to put yourself on a 
level with a lunatic, in their estimation. 
Even now, there is not one native in two 
hundred who will believe that the reindeer 
exist; and in two years’ residence upon 
the island, I never met with but three na- 
tives outside of my party who had ever 
seen the animals. Even these thought it 
was sure death to try. and reach their 
country. 


For three hours I sat in the hut keeping 
a close lookout down the ravine, as well 
as upon Gisli on the mountain. My 
watch began to be wearisome, and I was 
first contemplating moving further on to 
scour the country, when I noticed Gisli 
making frantic and absurd signs with his 
feet, hands and signal flag. What did he 
mean? He had proper instructions for 
signaling the approach of any game. 
Did he have an attack of that disease so 
prevalent in his country—epilepsy ? What 
in the name of Thor is the trouble? I 
turned around and surveyed the country ; 
not a sign of a living being could be seen. 
I turned around and leveled my glass at 
the mountains; Gisli was gone! What in 
the name of all that’s .volcanic does he 
mean by deserting his post? These 
thoughts passed through my mind as I 
stood wondering what to do. Then 
knowing that I could do nothing but wait, 
I sat down and turned my thoughts to 
what a scolding I would give Gisli when 
he came back. Still, I thought, upon 
second reflection, he may drive the deer, 
if such he has seen, towards the Doc. or, 
better still, towards me. Two hours more 
passed away, and I had given up all 
hopes of seeing the deer and was now 
only waiting for my comrades to come to 
the hut as agreed upon. I began to feel 
sleepy and uninterested, and gradually 
found myself reclining and going into a 
sleep. 

Bang! whirr! whirr! patter! patter! 
patter! startled me from what must have 
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been a sound sleep. I sprang up, bump- 
ing my head against the turf roof of my 
hut in the fright, grabbed my rifle, and 
poked my head through the once window. 
What a grand sight I saw! Not fifty 
yards from me, on a high mass of lava, 
stood a magnificent gray buck, his ex- 
tended nostrils panting, and his eyes 
gleaming with terror, while behind him 
were the trembling forms of his family. 
With excited and shaking hands I poked 
my rifle through the aperture, and had 
just sighted, when a human head appeared 
just to the right of the drove. With a cry 
of fright the leader of the drove made a 
magnificent spring and ran down the 
ravine. Atthat moment I fired, and—oh, 
thunder!—I missed him! I fired again 
instantly, and this time a young buck, 
just in the rear of the leader, stumbled, 
fell on his fore-legs, arose again, and 
rolled over dead. Before I had time to 
emerge from the hut the drove had disap- 
peared down some of the numerous riffs 
and I had lostthem. Iran over to where 


my trophy lay, and found that my bullet 


had entered the shoulder, crushed through 
the bone and touched the heart. I joy- 
fully sat down, lighted my pipe, and 
blessed my good luck. And I had reason 
te do so, for this was the second reindeer 
known to have been shot in Iceland; and 
I had boasted before leaving the capital 
that I would bring one back if they ex- 
isted there. In a few minutes the Doc. 
appeared; crest-fallen he certainly did 
look, and it was some time before I could 
get his story from him. 





A REINDEER HUNT IN ICELAND. 


While attempting to reach his grounds 
he found that there were fresh tracks going 
around the other side of the mountain. 
He followed them for several hours, and 
discovered that the reindeer had a regular 
track running along the bottom of these 
tremendous riffs in the lava bed. He 
found the right one, through which ran a 
streamlet on the banks of which grew the 
small willow upon which the deer fed. 
After getting into the riff it grew deeper 
and deeper, until it was impossible for 
him to make any signs to the upper world, 
or to inform Gisli where the deer were. 
He hurried on, and must have gone some 
eight miles when the riff opened almost at 
the door of my hut. Here he caught 
sight of his game, and, too excited to wait 
for a good shot, he banged away at a 
pair of antlers. This was the shot that 


caused me to awake so hurriedly. ‘‘ Had 
he seen Gisli?” ‘‘No; not since we left 
him at the base of the mountain.” When 


I told him of the pantomime that I last 
saw Gisli attempting, he was rude enough 
to think it was a good joke, and heartily 
laughed over its recital. 

After putting our game upon my pony 
we started for the mountain ; Doc. to as- 
cend to where we last saw Gisli; I to take 
the ponies and go around to the other 
side of the volcano. After reaching the 
point where Doc. should descend, I tied 
the ponies head to tail, shouldered my 
rifle, and went in search of Gisli. I had 
been searching for over an hour, shouting 
most of the time, before I met with any 
success. At last I heard a voice answer- 


THE DOCTOR AND HIS MOUNT. 
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ing me, and following the direction from 
where it came, I discovered my man. He 
was sitting on the edge of a chasm, at the 
bottom of which lay a small deer, singing 
to himself, and when he discovered me he 
jumped up, and pointing down into the 
cleft of the rocks, shouted, ‘‘ Me shoot 
him; me shoot him rapid; me in Rey- 
kjavik bring. See, he dead!” all of which 
was delivered in a rapid manner, mingled 
with expressions of joy in his own tongue. 
I first looked around for his gun, and, as I 
expected, it was nowhere to be found. 
He hadn't thought of a little matter like 
that. In fact, he was too excited to think 
of anything but the deer and what a hero 
he would be among his people. I soon 
saw from the position of the reindeer that 
he never could have shot it from where 
he stood, and the entrance to the riff was 
too great a distance for him to have come 
from. Isoberly asked him how he shot 
the deer, and he proudly told me that the 
deer was running down the Gja (riff), that 
he fired at it and killed it instantly. I 
asked him where his gun was, and he 
actually had the brass to tell me that it 
waseup on the mountain. I found the 
foot-prints of the deer right where we 
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stood, and asked him if the deer didn’t 
come down this way. ‘‘Oh, yes! thou- 
sands of them go here; me shoot one!” 
‘Where is the buck, Gisli?” “He no 
died; off go!” I thought it was wicked to 
ask him to lie any more, as I knew he 
would do enough of that when he reached 
his people. So I compelled him to return 
to my pony, which he did sorrowfully. 
On seeing my deer he regained his former 
glee, and grew almost frantic when he 
saw its grand proportions, and if my 
boxes only had had half the care on 
my journey that he took of that deer, 
I could safely have carried a crockery- 
shop with me. 

Upon the return of Doc. I told him of 
the joke, and we explained it in this 
manner: Gisli had caught sight of a poor, 
lost fawn, hardly weaned, had dropped 
everything in his excitement, rushed down 
the mountain, and chased after it. The 
animal, frightened so as to lose its head, 
rushed headlong over the precipice. Gisli, 
forgetful of everything else, sat down and 
contemplated his trophy. I feel con- 
vinced that this latter-day Munchausen 
believes to-day that he has proven to us 
his art to shoot deer without a gun. 





THE MAN IN 


THE MOON. 


Do you remember the clouds in the sky, 
And the man in the moon peeping through, 
How he winked at a star with twinkling eye 
The night I was whispering to you? 


The music and chorus of insect bands 
Chirping vespers to valley and hill, 

The soft, tender clasp of two trembling hands— 
Do they live in_yvour memory still? 


The summer has gone and the bat lies hid 
That was watching the moment of bliss, 
When you ask’d me to tell what it was Katy did, 
And I silenced your lips with a kiss. 


The sad willow weeps, the oak sighs and grieves 
For the voices that then filled the air, 

And storms hurl a mountain of autumn dead leaves 
O’er my hopes, lying tomb’d in despair. 


The man in the moon has gone to his rest, 
And our star sheds no twinkle of light; 

The clouds, like a pall, overshadow my breast, 
And my love-dream has ended in night. 


Rasst Ben Tom. 








YACHTING AROUND BLOCK ISLAND. 


BY ELIZABETH G. 


Tue party summering on board the 
yacht Jaler, whose cruise around Cape 
Cod was described in a previous article,* 
were well pleased to stay for a few days 
in Vineyard Haven, formerly called by 
the unpoetic name of Holmes’ Hole, 
whence we could easily ride or walk to 
Oak Bluffs, and enjoy all that that city-by- 
the-sea has to offer its visitors. But, when 
all had been seen, we were quite ready to 
resume our cruise. The day was fine 
and we were early under weigh. 

‘*For where?” asked one of another, as 
passing Tarpaulin Cove and Gay Head, 
eight miles beyond, we came into the 
quiet, open ocean. Our choice of destina- 
tion lay between Newport and Block 
Island, and was finally decided by tossing 
up a cent. 

‘*Block Island it is!” announced Dick, 
gayly, and we all cheerfully acquiesced. 
It was really only a question as to 
whether we should visit Block Island and 
the north shore of Long Island first, re- 
turning by New London and Newport, 
or whether we should reverse the order. 

Block Island Harbor lies about thirty- 
four miles south-westerly from Gay Head, 
the distance to Newport being also about 
the same. As we came out from the 
Vineyard Sound, we went out of our course 
a little to get a nearer view of the deso- 
late, treeless island, with its few small 
fishermen’s houses, known as No Man’s 
Land, and then we took our course di- 
rectly toward Block Island. The sea had 
been remarkably calm while rounding 
Cape Cod, and we had come to consider 
ourselves as well-seasoned sailors, and 
even talked quite loftily about good, 
strong seas, and big rollers, and so on. 
As we came out into this open water, it 
soon became evident that whatever desire 
we really had to meet such waves, was to 
be gratified, for a long, heavy sea was 
rolling steadily shoreward, and we were 
soon pitching in it. The back-stays were 
tautly set to relieve the strain on the top- 
masts, and the forward hatch was drawn 
to keep out any water that might come 
over the bow. 

At first a gentle, but rather forced en- 
thusiasm prevailed at this state of affairs, 





*The article referred to appeared in Outinc, August, 1884, 
under the title of ““ YacutiInG Arounp Care Cop.”—Ep. 


RICE, 


but quiet soon followed, and then Helen 
was detected in the act of eating a lemon, 
and the Harvard man was seen to buckle 
up more tightly a waist-strap that he 
wore. Mabel complained that her head 
was beginning to ache. 

‘“‘Aren’t you a little seasick ?” asked the 
doctor. 

‘‘No, indeed,” she: indignantly replied ; 
‘‘not in the least! This is only a head- 
ache such as I am quite subject to.” 

The steward brought a tray of hard- 
tack and passed it, but all declined with 
one or another excuse. Even Dick 
averred, with a gloomy smile, that his 
good breakfast had been quite enough 
for his present needs. Colonel Graham 
said he felt chilly and thought he would 
take a seat in the sunshine, and managed, 
in so doing, to secure a good location by 
the side of the lee-rail, The doctor 
and the captain exchanged meaning 
glances. . 

The /dler now rose to meet a sea, then 
plunged downward as it passed, advanc- 
ing to rise on the next wave, sometimes 
burying the bowsprit and dashing water 
over the bow. I dare say it was quite 
grand, but my own emotions were very 
far from being so. 

‘‘When shall we get there?” asked 
Helen, anxiously, as looking around she 
saw no land in sight. 

‘‘Not for hours,” said Captain Blake; 
‘‘the wind is too light and this sea 
knocks the headway out of the vessel. 
Do you feel sick?” 

‘Oh, no, indeed!” we all answered, 
with strangely eager unanimity. 

**If you do,” said the doctor, in an in- 
credulous tone, ‘‘my advice is, to let 
alone all sweet and all sour things. If 
you can, eat some hard-tack, and keep 
your feet warm. Sometimes one can 
divert the mind by reading, and so over- 
come the feeling.” 

‘*Oh, dear,” groaned Mabel, ‘‘my head 
aches horribly. I think I will go to my 
stateroom and lie down.” 

‘And I will go down and take care of 
you,” said Helen, with most unwonted 
thoughtfulness ; and neither of them was 
again visible till we anchored at Block 
Island. Dick allowed to me, in a whis- 
per, that he had some very uneasy 
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feelings, and we both took a good position 
amidships to await further developments. 
Meantime the Harvard man had opened 
the ball by paying his tribute to Neptune, 
and even Mrs. Bell was lying in the cabin 
trying to sleep. 

The steward came again on deck to 
make a new inquiry, ‘‘How many would 
be at dinner?” 

**Dinner! Perish 
claimed the colonel. 

In fact, the doctor sat alone at the 
meal, to the steward’s satisfaction, for the 
dishes were flying about the galley, and 
it was by no means an easy thing to pre- 
pare a hot dinner on such a dancing 
boat. 

I dare say—if one liked such seas— 
that the sail to Block Island was fine. 
The doctor called it glorious, but I 
thought that Columbus could not have 
been gladder when he saw the western 
land, than were some of us when Block 
Island rose out of the sea to our sight— 
yet no one spoke. Could it be that we 
were the same merry party that had come 
out of the Vineyard Sound, singing, 
‘‘Larboard watch, ahoy!” only a few 
hours before? 

‘*Be comforted at last!” said the doc- 
tor, as we passed between the two heavy 
piles of stone-work forming the long 
breakwater, and let go our anchor in the 
still water of the harbor. One by one 
we gathered on deck to look about us. 

‘I shall never leave this island,” burst 
out Mabel. ‘‘ Behold my future home! 
Oh, the untold horrors of this day! No 
more sea-going for me !” 

“Nor for me,” said Dick. 
utterable ?” 

The Harvard man glanced at Helen, 
wondering if his sea-sickness had made him 
seem unheroic in her eyes, but, for once, 
she did not respond to his glances. She, 
foolish young creature, was trying to hide 
her pale face and straightened crimps, for 
fear of disenchanting him. 

When the steward called us to supper, 
the doctor insisted that we should all 
obey, and it really was remarkable how 
good the coffee smelt and how much we 
managed to eat. 

The evening was mild, but we were all 
too tired for exertion, and so went early 
to bed, but rose the next day as refreshed 
as if we had never heard of the mal de 
mer, and after breakfast we all went 
ashore. 

Only Dr: and Mrs. Bell, of our party, 


the thought!” ex- 


‘Isn't it un- 
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had been here before, and we were all 
surprised at the number of visitors and 
hotels in a place of which we knew so 
little. 

The appearance of the island, as seen 
from the sea, is unattractive, owing, as we 
soon decided, to the absence of tree-growth, 
for although the island is five miles long 
and three miles wide, there are only a 
few trees, and these grow in sheltered 
hollows among the hills. 

‘*Tell us something about this place,” 
said the colonel, and the doctor an- 
swered— 

‘*When Roger Williams went to Rhode 
Island to locate, this island, also, was 
appropriated and apportioned among sev- 
eral Baptist families, whose descendants, 
almost exclusively, have lived here to the 
present time. Thereason of this isolation 
will become plain as you study the island. 
Formerly there was no harbor at all here, 
and, of course, no commerce. The 
islanders used a kind of open, double- 
ended, two-masted boat, now known as a 
Block Island boat, in their fishing trips, 
and in order to form a sort of protection 
from the sea, they drove hundreds of 
poles in the sand at this part of the shore 
where the land is low, and when they 
came in with their boats, they would work 
them in among these poles, till one could 
step out into the surf and walk ashore 
with the painter, to which he would then 
attach a yoke of oxen, and thus pull the 
boat up on the beach by brute force. 

‘* Besides, in its simple way, the island 
furnished an abundant supply for its in- 
habitants. They raised a great number 
of sheep here and wove the wool into 
cloth. There are a great many springs of 
good water among these low hills, and 
when first settled it was heavily wooded, 
so there was plenty of building-material 
and fuel close at hand, and besides, its in- 
accessibility and distance from the main- 
land formed a complete defense from 
Indian attacks. They had cattle—but no 
horses—sheep and poultry, and from the 
land and the neighboring sea drew all 
their food. They lived uneventful lives, 
fishing and farming and educating their 
children, for one generation after another, 
for nearly 200 years, and until the popula- 
tion had increased to about 1,200 people, 
when the breakwater was built, and the 
island became accessible to the rest of the 
world. 

“Once in its history, when the woodland 
was nearly gone, for—as on Cape Cod— 
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the forests once destroyed, did not grow 
again, although-—-unlike Cape Cod—the 
soil is very fertile, the problem of fuel 
became so serious that the islanders held 
a meeting to discuss the necessity of 
abandoning the place, when the resources 
of its peat-beds were discovered, and 
peat became the fuel until the boats, re- 
turning from Newport where they took 
their fish for sale, began to bring back 
sacks of coal as a return cargo. 

‘So well regulated had been the lives 
and morals of the islanders that, up to the 
time of the building of the harbor, there 
had never beena policeman on the island, 
and locks and keys were not known, and 
no one had ever been allowed to sell 
liquor there. 

‘‘There were three churches and several 
school-houses and there was not a single 
native but could read and write. This 
idyllic state of things seemed likely to last 
forever,, when an enterprising native—a 
Mr. Nicholas Ball—a man who had trav- 
eled much, appreciating the possibilities 


of the island as a watering-place, and be- 


ing a congressman from Rhode Island, 
so brought the place into notice as to ob- 
tain a government appropriation for con- 
structing a breakwater, thus forming a 
harbor of refuge much resorted to by 
fisherman and coasters, and pleasure 
steamers now make their regular trips 
here.” 

‘Perhaps you will think,” continued the 
doctor, after giving us this history of the 
island, ‘‘that the people were grateful to 
Mr. Ball and considered him as a bene- 
factor, but in this you would be quite 
mistaken. Of course he was far-seeing 
enough to secure some eligible land near 
the harbor and owns a fine hotel, but be- 
cause he has been more prosperous than 
any of the rest, he has been an object of 
envious criticism and some even pretend 
to lament the new order of things and 
wish all might be as it was before the 
breakwater was built.” 

‘‘Those very people would complain 
loudest if the breakwater were to be 
suddenly demolished,” said Captain 
Blake. 

‘‘Human nature is the same every- 
where,” said Mrs. Bell, ‘‘and there is just 
as much pride and rivalry here as any- 
where else. Perhaps you think that be- 
cause these islanders are descended from 
a common stock and are all related by 
intermarriage, that they all live in love 
and harmony. No, indeed. I once 
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asked a native woman about some people 
who lived a mile or so away and she an- 
swered me quite loftily that people in her 
vicinity did not associate with those at the 
other end of the island. So we found that 
even here there is an aristocratic and a 
plebian neighborhood.” 

‘*That is so,” added the doctor, ‘‘ and 
business competition, in its way, is as 
crowding here as in New York. In fact, 
there is much more personal feeling 
brought into all the relations of life than 
in large cities. For instance, some years 
ago, before the steamers made their trips 
here, several of the islanders were bidding 
for the contract of carrying the weekly 
mail from Newport, when one of the 
number, rather than see his rivals win, 
offered to carry it for a cen! a_year for four 
years, and the contract was awarded him 
on those terms.” 

‘* And did his grit hold out?” asked the 
Harvard man. 

‘Yes, indeed; but curiously enough his 
bill was so ridiculously small, that the 
government neglected to pay it. How- 
ever, a Newporter met the mail-carrier one 
day and insisted upon giving him two 
cents so that he might be able to say that 
he had, out of his own pocket, paid for 
sending the mail to Block Island for two 
years. ” 

‘How absurd!” said Helen, ‘‘and yet 
how delightful to have carried his point 
over his rivals!” 

The next day we all went ashore and 
drove to the high clay cliffs on the south 
end of the island and visited the light- 
house. It was off this bluff that, for 
several years, Prof. Henry conducted a 
series of experiments similar to those 
made in England under the direction of 
Prof. Tyndall, relating to sound, as for 
instance the relative distances that a gun 
or a siren or a bell could be heard in all 


sorts of weather and with different 
winds. 

“What good did that do?” asked 
Dick. 


‘‘T think the object was to decide upon 
the best kind of fog signal,” replied the 
doctor. 

‘And what was the result?” asked the 
Harvard man. 

‘‘ Well, that is the curious feature ofthe 
matter,” said the doctor, ‘‘ the more they 
investigate, the less they seem to know 
and the more perplexing seem the laws of 
sound. Sometimes, when a vessel has 
sailed out of the hearing of a siren, it will 
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again come into the sound of it at a more 
remote distance. It is evident there is a 
great deal more to be discovered regard- 
ing the movements of sound, than is now 
known.” 

The view from these clay cliffs over- 
looking the sea is not unlike that from 
the highlands of Cape Cod, except that from 
here the ocean seems to be a great soli- 
tude, while from there it seems to bea 
great highway. The new lighthouse was 
quite a handsome structure and we con- 
jectured that its building would have been 
a matter of great interest to the islanders, 
but the keeper assured us that there were 
still many of them who had never as yet 
even seen the building. Sometime before 
they die they intend tocome, but they see 
no reason for haste. Indeed, so incurious 
are the people that some years ago when 
General Grant, then President, landed on 
the island the old fishermen mending their 
nets on the shore hardly looked up'to see 
him pass. 

‘‘Why, I should have supposed,” said 
Helen, ‘‘that every live creature even to 
the hens, would have been at the wharf 
to greet such a wonder as a real Presi- 
dent.” 

‘*So should I,” said Mrs. Bell; ‘‘ but the 
fact isthe reverse. I once asked a woman 
about the exercises on Memorial Day in the 
burying-ground near-by her house,and she 
replied that she was busy washing at the 
time and so did not see what hap- 
pened.” 

It was dark when we finally returned to 
the /dler, and we found that the inner basin 
which the breakwater encloses for the shel- 
ter of the small fishing-boats was literally 
packed full, the craft lying so closely side 
by side that Dick came along jumping 
from one to another, while we walked 
down the long pier, and we counted no 
less than sixty boats big enough tocarry a 
mast, beside many smaller ones lying here. 
Outside this shallow basin, in the deeper 
water where we were forced to stay, were 
many fishermen and one other yacht, but 
when we came on deck in the morning 
we found ourselves quite alone. The 
fishermen were miles away on their 
fishing grounds and the smaller craft were 
skirting-the island, many of them carry- 
ing out parties of blue-fishers, for it is 
thought fine sport to catch these gamy 
fish which abound in these waters. 

Dick called us to look at the number of 
cunners swimming about our vessel, and 
he soon had a line overboard and was 
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rapidly pulling in a good mess, when he 
felt his line heavily dragging and later 
found that he had taken an enormous 
flounder that had swallowed the already 
caught cunner. Afterward, we caught 
many of these great flounders in the same 
way, some of them being as large as a 
very large platter. 

When, at length, we again went ashore 
we were attracted by a group of islanders, 
some of them bare-footed, as was former- 
ly the custom, sitting on the pier sociably 
talking with each other and with one 
whose movements seemed to us very 
peculiar. Seeing that we watched them, 
one of the group told us that the strangely- 
acting man was deaf, dumb and blind. 
His case at once interested us deeply, for 
here he sat communicating with his 
neighbors in a friendly way, by a system 
of touches given and received, that to both 
parties seemed simple and comprehensi- 
ble and we thought it very wonderful 
that without any aid, these kindly people 
should have found out a way to bring him 
and them into communication. 

They told us that he was the last re- 
maining of three brothers, all of whom 
were thus afflicted. One of them used to 
support himself by catching lobsters in a 
most unique way. He would wrap his 
feet in old rags, exposing only the toes, 
and then wade into the water when the 
tide was out and walk about in the sea- 
weed, Whenever he felt a lobster bite 
his toes, he would stoop down and pick 
it off and so gather a basket full ; but one 
unfortunate day, he someway got bewild- 
ered in his wading and went into too deep 
water and was drowned. 

Mabel wished to try to talk with the 
man and so handed him a bit of money. 
He seized it eagerly and after evidently 
deciding upon its value, made a move- 
ment which showed very plainly that he 
wished to know who gave ittohim. A 
man told Mabel to give him her hand, 
which, being gloved, he felt over till he 
came to the wrist, when recognizing it at 
once as the smooth, soft wrist of agirl, he 
made a most laughable grimace and 
bow, the untaught expression of a natural 
gallantry. 

Then we went to the bathing beach 
and took a plunge in the breakers and 
found the water many degrees warmer 
than on the eastern beaches, and, owing 
to the slight rise and fall of the tide, hav- 
ing little or no undertow. In the days of 
long ago, when every writing-table had a 
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sand box for a blotter, the peculiar black 
sand used was brought from this shore, 
and it is said to consist mostly of fine 
grains of magnetic iron. 

We found here, in a building on the 
sand, a very novel process of obtaining 
these grains of iron, which was done by 
passing the sand over great iron magnets 
which attracted the ore but rejected the 
puresand. As soonas the magnets were 
covered, the iron dust was swept off and 
carefully packed, to be sold to certain 
foundries where it is very valuable to use 
in mixing with common ore, to make cer- 
tain grades of iron. 

Returning from our bath, we strolled to 
the center of the island to look at some 
very old wind-mills, between whose great 
stones corn was being ground into meal. 
The great sail-covered arms of the wind- 
mill swung wide in the wind, giving the 
landscape a quaint picturesqueness that 
we were unused to see. 

In about three days we had well ex- 
hausted the island, wondered over its 
countless hundreds of hens and turkeys, 
one farmer alone keeping two thousand 
fowl in process of fattening for Christ- 
mas. 

The Harvard man and the Wellesley 
girls had walked about together in every 
available direction, and now in aglorious 
evening, we were all seated on deck. 

‘*To-morrow, Mabel, we leave you,” 
said the doctor. 

‘‘Leave me!” cried Mabel, 
prise; ‘‘leave me where?” 

‘‘Why, we are going on to Greenport 
and Sag Harbor, and you said, you know, 
that here was to be your future home, 
and that you should mever leave this 
island.” 

‘‘T humbly retract,” said Mabel, laugh- 
ing, for we had already begun to forget 
the miseries of our last trip. Nor had we 
any need to recall them, when the day 
after we came out from behind the break- 
water, and rounding the southern end of 
the island, bore away to the westward, 
skirting the high, clay bluffs that here 
present their barrier to the waves of the 
open sea. As we passedthrough a fleet of 
hardy blue-fishers, Captain Blake told us 
an incident showing the physical daring 
of these men so long inured to sea adven- 
ture. Some years ago a brig was driven 
ashore, on the west side of the island, in a 
winter gale, and all her crew went ashore, 
while her captain went to the village to 
negotiate with a wrecking company there 


with sur- 
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in regard to help in getting her afloat. 
The bargaining was rather protracted, 
and darkness had come on before the 
wreckers were ready to start for their 
work. Imagine the surprise of all, on 
arriving at the place of the disaster, to 
find that meantime the rising tide and 
a shift of wind had set the vessel free, 
and that she was now adrift, with no one 
on board. The hardy islanders knew the 
ocean currents too well to misjudge 
much the probable course she had taken, 
and in the darkness and cold of a winter 
tempest; they set out in a small boat to 
overtake her—and, in fact, did so, suc- 
ceeded in the dangerous task of boarding 
her, and took her safely into Newport the 
next day. 





‘‘Are many vessels wrecked here?” 
asked Dick, whom al! sea-tales de- 
lighted. 


‘*Not so many as before the new light- 
house was built,” said the.doctor; ‘‘ but 
the dangerous part of the island is not 
here, but at the northern end, where a 
long shoal puts out fora mile and a half 
beyond the other lighthouse, across 
which the tide sets heavily at certain 
stages.” 

The distance from Block Island to Mon- 
tauk Point is about fifteen miles, and 
with a fair wind we were running directly 
across, when, about half-way over, we 
were surprised to come toa man sitting 
alone fishing in a small dory. We called 
to him to know if he had any fish to sell, 
and as he said he had, we lay-to while he 
rowed alongside, and from him we got 
some fine flounders and black bass. He 
sold us the fish and made change in a 
most matter-of-fact way, and then rowed 
off the Montauk Point Fish Market, as 
Dick called his craft, and was soon lost to 
our view, a single speck in the waste of 
waters, and we again repeated our oft- 
expressed wonder that there are always 
people to fill every vocation of life. 

*‘T should prefer pound-fishing to run- 
ning his fish market,” said the colonel. 

‘‘What is pound-fishing?” asked Dick. 

So the captain explained that a fish- 
pound was made by driving a great many 
poles in suitably shallow water, and then 
stretching a net around outside them so 
as to form a sort of inclosure, through 
which the water would freely flow, and 
which is usually about square in shape, 
being open on the shore side. From the 
center of this pound, as it is called, a line 
of stakes and nets leads out to the shore. 
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As the fish come swimming along shore 
they meet this center line of stakes, and 
as the first impulse of a surprised fish is 
always to turn to the deep sea, so they 
dart seaward, only to be held in the 
pound, where they struggle and thrash in 
the effort to pass beyond, but they are too 
stupid to ever try to retrace their way, 
and so they there await the coming of 
their captors. There is a very large fish- 
pound on the west side of Block Island. 

** Do fish know anything?” asked Helen. 

‘Yes, indeed,” said Captain Blake; 
‘*they know enough to have become fas- 
tidious in the matter of bait. Time was 
when fish could be caught by salt bait, 
but now that they have learned the taste 
of fresh food, it is in vain to offer them 
salt bait longer, until now the pampered 
creatures demand such dainty food that 
the bait problem is getting to be a serious 
one to fishermen.” 

‘‘The fishermen all agree,” added Mrs. 
Bell, ‘‘that fish are very easily scared by 
noises, and that many fish have deserted 
their old resorts in the waters -where 
steam vessels regularly ply.” 

‘‘Wouldn’t you like,” said Mabel, ‘‘to 
hear one fish, in the shade of a weedy 
rock, telling another about the delight of 
dining on fresh clams, or breakfasting on 
chopped porgies ?” 

“Or,” continued the Harvard man, 
‘‘fancy a group of lobsters recounting 
their sufferings in some thunder-storm to 
each other, for these veracious fishermen 
all agree that lobsters are so scared by 
thunder that they will cast off their claws, 
though I don’t understand what end they 
think that will serve.” 

‘‘Do you believe it?” asked Helen. 

‘True or not, the lobstermen believe it, 
and in old times the coast pirates used 
to extort blackmail of them, by threaten- 
ening to fire cannon over the lobster 
grounds,” answered the Harvard man, 
quite learnedly. 

“‘T should think the old lobs would 
get used to it,” said Dick. ‘‘ How big 
does a lobster grow, anyway?” 





‘‘Well,” said Captain Blake, ‘‘I was in 
New Bedford a few years ago when a 
man caught one that was over a yard 
long and that weighed fifteen pounds. 
That was the largest one that I ever saw.” 

‘‘That was certainly a big one,” went 
on the colonel, ‘‘but I can match your 
story with another, for I saw a horse- 
mackerel in Portland, three years ago, 
that weighed 545 pounds.” 

‘“Then that must have been a favorable 
year for large fish,” said Mrs. Bell, ‘‘for I 
saw a bass in Portsmouth that summer 
that weighed seventy-nine pounds, and I 
remember that the fishermen said that it 
was two hours from the time it was 
hooked till it was landed, and that their 
dory was half-full of water before it was 
at last secured.” 

The pleasant breeze began to fail us 
before Gardiner’s Island was clearly in 
sight, and a strong ebb-tide was sweeping 
seaward the water from Long Island 
Sound. It was very plain that we could 
not reach either Sag Harbor or Greenport 
before dark, and we did not care to try 
the tortuous channel to either of them by 
night, so we shaped our course past the 
Shagwong reef and Culloden Point into 


‘the beautiful, though only half-sheltered 


harbor, called Fort Pond Bay. At least, 
it seemed beautiful to us as we drifted 
into its unobstructed basin, with the sea 
and sky alla glory of sunset colors, and 
the lightest of summer airs fanning our 
cheeks. 

By daylight we found the shore very 
unattractive, being formed by dreary sand- 
hills, mainly covered by coarse grass, 
though a few clumps of stunted trees 
were in sight, but there.was no trace of 
any habitation. 

We had passed a quiet night, and as 
there was nothing to allure us to stay 
here, we got under weigh as soon as 
breakfast was ended, hoping to arrive by 
noon time at Greenport, for we wished 
to visit Shelter Island and take a sail 
in the beautiful waters of the Peconic 


Bays. 
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UngurstionaBLy the greatest need of 
cycling in America to-day is a_ better 
system of highways for touring or riding. 
How shall we securethem? Shakespeare 
says: “‘If to do were as easy as to know 
what were good to do, chapels had been 
churches, and poor men’s cottages princes’ 
palaces.” If to build roads and keep them 
in repair were as easy as to say where 
they should be built, the country would be 
covered with such a net-work of sand- 
papered surfaces, that one could ride with 
ease from Maine to Oregon. But good 
roads cost money; distances between 
points are often great, and as the railroads 
are the recognized avenues of commerce 
and travel, to build and maintain a num- 
ber of highways in a given locality is 
sometimes a serious undertaking. Good 
roads have been built, however, even in 
portions of Asia, where a camel trail has 
been considered all that was necessary. 
In our own country the universal use of 
wheeled vehicles demands thoroughfares 
between points; and the fact that fine roads 
already exist in the immediate vicinity of 
densely populated centers everywhere 
gives us a Starting-point in the solution of 
this problem. 

What a majority of these ‘‘ thorough- 
fares between points” are the touring 
wheelman well knows, road-books to the 
contrary notwithstanding. The term 
‘‘country road” covers the ground com- 
pletely; and, for examples of the kind of 
highways meant, one need not journey < 
hundred miles straight-away in any direc- 
tion from most any point in the United 
States. They are usually flat-surfaced, 
badly drained, soft, uneven or rough 
ways, unridable alike in wet or very dry 
weather, without recourse to an uncertain, 
and often accidental, side-path; passably 
fair in some sections, where the road 
fiends who work out their taxes have 
shown a little more than usuai intelligence 
in the method of putting in their time; 
thoroughly bad in others, and always un- 
satisfactory at particular seasons when 
they might be good. In the New England 
States, for example, the writer has toured 
in Maine, Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
and with the exception of the sand-papered 
surfaces contiguous to Massachusetts Bay 
and inland for a limited distance, and of 
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other short lines of road near cities, he 
had found no highways that could be tra- 
versed on the bicycle without hard work 
and the ever-present fear of sudden dis- 
mounts; and with the tricycle the matter 
is infinitely worse. 

As in New England, so in other parts of 
the country; and it has been a source of 
wonder to me, upon visiting some locali- 
ties abounding in execrable thoroughfares, 
how wheeling ever obtained a foothold 
there at all, or wheelmen could find any 
enjoyment in riding. But the fact that 
cycling is increasing rapidly year by year, 
and that even in the worst riding districts 
the sport is recognized, gives us hope for 
the future. Good roads we must have, 
and good roads we can have, with organ- 
ized effort; and there is no reason why, if 
that effort is intelligently directed, and the 
work pushed with persistence and energy, 
thata system of ‘‘trunk lines” of thorough- 
fares might not be established in States 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line, and east 
of the Mississippi River, in a single de- 
cade. If that is putting it too strong, I 
will only modify the proposition by giving 
a little longer time. 

It is a work for the League of American 
Wheelmen to become interested in, and a 
work that would do it far more honor and 
give it more glory than its past efforts in 
two directions at least: 7e., its fatherly 
care of the racing interests, in which the 
manufacturers of late have been chiefly 
concerned; and its personal quarrels, 
which would seem to be the concern of 
the whole cycling world, from the amount 
of talk and printer’s ink which have been 
wasted upon them. 

Regarding the rights of wheelmen on 
the road, the League has done, and is 
doing, a noble work; it has done much in 
its touring department, and it should now 
take up the question of road improvement, 
and as it is a subject in which ,every 
wheelman has an interest, the entire 
League membership would be enlisted. 
And more than this, the work would, un- 
doubtedly, enlist many wheelmen who are 
now outside of the fold, and with so grand 
an object in view, it might be possible to 
double or treble the League membership 
in a very few years. 

How shall the work be accomplished? 
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Not by wheelmen, as wheelmen or League 
members, but as /ownsmen and men of in- 
fluence in their respective sections. The 
League should plan and direct the scheme, 
and the League members, operating 
through their State divisions, should ac- 
complish the work in their own localities. 

Not many years ago, in a certain Con- 
necticut town, where wheelmen were 
numerous and the roads bad, it was the 
custom, when riding upon a particularly 
sandy thoroughfare leading to the sea- 
shore, to take theside-walk. Of course it 
soon became something of a nuisance, 
notwithstanding the fact that the country 
travel upon the walk was small, and the 
selectmen of the town determined to put 
astop to it. It was a question of riding 
or no riding with the boys; they went 
quietly to work, and when the ‘‘town 
meeting” was held, the bicyclers and their 
friends were out in force, and were actually 
able to outvote the grave and reverend 
seignors, and the side-walk riding was al- 
lowed to continue.* The work was done 
by them very quietly, but very effectively-— 
not as devotees of cycling sport, but as 
townsmen, and they carried their point. 
What can be done in one town-meeting 
can be done in another, and the greater 
the acquisitions to the ranks of wheelmen, 
the easier the task. And it should be re- 
membered, in a work of this kind, that it 
is always easy to interest and enlist the 
non-riding friends of wheelmen, the 
fathers, brothers and intimate acquaint- 
ances, so that the votes of twenty-five 
determined bicyclers may be made to re- 
present the votes of one hundred towns- 
men. 

The first work is to bring about a change 
of public opinion, and then a change in 
the road laws—that is, those portions of 
the laws relating to the manner of building 
roads and keeping them in order, The 
wretched, and often worse than useless 
system of working out road taxes should 
be abolished. The farmers themselves do 
not believe in the system—the intelligent 
and progressive ones; but as the laws are 
as they are, the annual or semi-annual 
ditch-digging and plowing frolic is taken 
to be a matter of course, and is gotten 
through with in the easiest way possible. 
In some eastern towns a slightly better 
state of things exists; the road tax is paid 


*It must not be misconstrued that the writer favors side- 
»ath riding through residence districts ; on the contrary, 
Re has not only persistently avoided riding upon sidewalks 
during his six years of wheeling, but has always denounced 
the practice in no measured terms. 


in money, but still farmers do the work; 
and, as a consequence, oftentimes with 
marked partiality; a few wide-awake men 
usually get the control of the thing, and, 
recalling a case related to me not long 
ago, ‘‘ put all the money into one hole” 
for the benefit of a few farmers living in 
the immediate vicinity. The work, if 
done at all, should be done by contractors, 
who shall not only have the entire man- 
agement of the details, but who are com- 
petent to make a good road and keep it in 
repair, economically, afterwards. 

As I have intimated, the League’s part 
in the scheme would be to arrange the 
preliminary work, which would be on 
paper, as a matter of course. Imaginary 
lines of travel should be laid out between 
distant points, in every direction, which 
would constitute chief routes between 
prominent cities orcycling centers. Then, 
by careful study, and actual surveys when 
necessary, it should be ascertained what 
ridable highways already existed upon or 
near these lines, and the localities where 
poor roads were the rule, indicated. The 
work thus intelligently laid out and sys- 
tematized, the country could be marked 
off into districts, and the wheelmen of a 
given district put in charge of the under- 
taking. A bureau of information should 
be established, and money used in the col- 
lection, compilation and publication of 
matter relating to road building; to digests 
of existing laws upon the subject, with 
suggestions looking to better ones; of in- 
formation for farmers and others showing 
the money advantage to a community of 
having good roads, and, lastly, arguments 
which the bicycling citizen or townsman 
could employ in his efforts to convince 
opponents of the necessity for good thor- 
oughfares. The work should be pushed 
steadily and unceasingly, always keeping 
the bicycle in the background, to the end 
that an unfavorable public sentiment shall 
not be aroused. At the outset little would 
be accomplished, though if the result 
should, in ten years, be but two or three 
fairly well-surfaced straight-aways of 1,500 
or 2,000 miles each in two or three direc- 
tions, a great deal would- have been ac- 
complished. 

At least four distinct and prominent in- 
terests are directly benefited by good roads 
in any locality. First, the farmer, who is 
thus enabled to get his produce to market 
or to the railroads more cheaply, by sav- 
ing time and the wear and tear of his 
team; secondly, the commercial interests, 
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which embraces hauling the products of 
manufacture from the mills to the ship- 
pers, or the hauling of raw material and 
supplies to the mills, and including trans- 
portation of brick, stone, and building 
material; thirdly, the carriage owners, who 
desire and are willing to put their money 
into good driving highways; and, lastly, 
the wheelmen, for reasons which need not 
be stated. 

Even real estate is improved by a good 
system of highways, and, in short, every- 
one is benefited who, for business or pleas- 
ure, makes use of the public thorough- 
fares. In many communities little has 
been done because everybody's business 
is nobody’s business; but, with an intelli- 
gent combination of forces, backed by a 
powerful organization to keep the wheels 
of progress moving, somebody's business 
would soon become the business of every- 
body interested in the subject, and results 
would follow. 

As to the best manner of constructing 
roads, or the best means of raising money 
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to pay for them, the writer will not at- 
tempt to consider in this brief paper; those 
points being after considerations. It may 
be said with truth, however, that were the 
money now wasted in careless ‘‘ road im- 
provements” simply doubled for a year or 
two, and the sum spent as it should be 
spent, many bad roads which exist all over 
the country would be made fairly ridable, 
and the sections in which they occur im- 
mensely benefited. 

In conclusion, if this work should be 
thought too stupendous for the League to 
take hold of—if not wholly out of the pro- 
vince of the League—the suggestions 
offered carry with them a hint to wheel- 
men everywhere, by which they may, at 
least, improve the existing condition of 
things in their own sections, if unable to 
do more at present. Or, let us have a 
grand national cycling ‘‘Road Improve- 
ment” organization, which shall work for 
this single object, and, with full ranks, 
make itself a power in the land. 

Boston, April 5th, 1887. 


IN SEARCH OF THE RIGHT ROAD, 

















Tue following reproductions from Mr. Punch’s album should give us valuable 
hints upon the subject of making our sea-side vacations far more agreeable, if not 
more useful, than at present. The clever drawing of Mr. George Du Maurier is, 
of course, readily recognized. 
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POLO ON THE WATER. 








A SEA-SIDE PASTIME. 
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WE have received the following questions, 
in regard to the habits of the black bass, 
from Herr Max von dem Borne, an eminent 
German fish-culturist : 

1. Is the black bass, where met with in 
American fisheries, regarded as a harmful 
fish ? 

2. Has the introduction of this fish in- 
juriously affected any American fisheries ? 
In the affirmative case, name the waters or 
fisheries in question, and the fish which have 
been so affected. 

3. Into what waters may black bass be 
introduced with advantage and without fear 
of their doing damage? Are waters con- 
taining nothing but pike and coarse fish 
the omly ones in which there would be no 
danger ? 

Having already expressed an opinion on 
this subject in some remarks made before 
the American Fish-cultural Association (see 
Transactions, 1883), and as they appear to 
answer all these questions, we publish them 
in full, together with remarks on the same 
subject by Col. Marshall McDonald, Supt. of 
the United States hatcheries, and Mr. Fred 
Mather, of the New York State hatcheries. 

The four years which have elapsed have 
tended to confirm the views expressed. 

Mr. Enpicotr.—I have listened with great 
attention to the interesting paper by Dr. 
Henshall, and I feel constrained to take issue 
with him on the subject of introducing the 
black bass into trout waters. Dr. Henshall 
is well known as the apostle of the black 
bass, and he therefore defends him against 
all charges of bad habits. It is a deplorable 
fact that the introduction of black bass into 
some of the Adirondack waters, notably in 
Raquette Lake, has resulted in the thinning 
out of the trout, so that angling for bass is all 
that can be looked for with any certainty of 
sport. There is no doubt of the value of the 
bass in all waters that’ are not inhabited by 
trout, but the latter is so far the superior of 
the bass as a game fish, that it is vandalism 
to place bass In trout streams or lakes. In 
regard to large shad rivers, I can agree with 
Dr. Henshall, for those rivers contain other 
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predatory fish which may be kept in check 
by the bass, for it is well known that in 
many waters the bass have thinned out the 
savage pickerel. The learned doctor, living 
far from trout streams, and having caught 
the bass for years and learned to love them, 
does not seem to place as high a value upon 
the trout as we do, for he evidently considers 
the bass the equal, if not the superior, of the 
trout. This isan assumption which I can- 
not assent to, nor will trout anglers gen- 
erally. Years ago, while fishing in the Adi- 
rondacks for trout, 1 was annoyed by the 
continued rise and capture of small black 
bass, and turned to my companion and said, 
“The trout must go, for the black bass is 
more fatal to them than the sunfish.” 


CoL. MCDONALD.—I agree with Mr. Endi- 
cott concerning black bass in trout waters, 
but do not think they have any bad effect in 
shad rivers. 

Mr. ENpicoTT.—I regard the black bass 
as the bluefish of fresh waters, and Prof, 
Baird has characterized the bluefish as more 
ravenous than the shark. 


CoLt. McCDONALD.—The black bass is of 
great value to some rivers. Isent to the 


-Holston River for bass to stock New River, 


Virginia, and the bass were so lively that 
they jumped the seine, but we caught some, 
and it was a great gain. They increased 
and made a summer resort of the river, 
where hundreds now goto fish. The black 
bass are worth five dollars per pound to 
the people who keep hotels and boats, for 
they get that, on an average, indirectly 
from the anglers and others who resort 
there. ; 

Mr. MATHER.—I do not think that Dr. 
Henshall has advocated the placing of black 
bass in trout waters. He is very enthusiastic 
on the bass as a game fish, and, personally, 
may prefer it to trout, but he is too well- 
informed not to know that trout anglers do 
not agree with him. I know of a gentleman 
in this city who has taken trout for years, 
and only fished for black bass for a limited 
time, who prefers the bass. For myself, I 
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prefer trout fishing, but think very little of 
either trout or black bass for the table. For 
me, a fresh codfish is far ahead of them. I 
would never put black bass in good trout 
waters, but our large rivers are not trout 
waters, and the bass there will prove the 
most valuable of fishes to the angler. 


* 
* * 


THE bicycle “ Liberty Bill” has become a 
statute. It settles the law of bicycling and 
tricycling for the great State of New York ; 
and, as a precedent of much weight, it will 
have an important influence throughout the 
country. The story of this bill, from its draft 
by Mr. Potter and its introduction in the 
Assembly by Mr. Cantor, to its signing by 
Governor Hill, would form one of the most 
interesting and instructive chapters in the 
history of bicycling. To be sure, it only 
puts into the form ofa statute what was held 
by all good lawyers (and was duly set forth 
in these pages for May of this year) to be the 
law before; but a ‘statute in such cases 
made and provided ” is the best possible ex- 
pression of law. It comes home best to 
those most in need of it, either as a sanction 
or as a Salutary restraint, as no mere deci- 
sion or opinion does.. It is a club for the 
rough with the horse; it is a card of intro- 
duction to the dressed pig in a commis- 
sioner’s chair, or in the directors’ room of a 
turnpike company. 

Briefly, this statute enacts four things— 
first, that a bicycle or other velocipede is a 
carriage within the meaning of the statutes 
relating to highways and public squares and 
parks ; second, that they shall not be ex- 
cluded from any such way where other 
pleasure carriages are admitted ; third, that 
they may be reasonably regulated as other 
carriages are, as to speed, lamps, bells, etc.; 
and fourth, that all acts and parts of acts in- 
consistent with these clauses are repealed. 
The effect is to give the wheelman the same 
rights as a buggy-driver throughout the State. 
Yes, and the effect is a little more, 
that it sweeps away the latent obstructive 
force of divers restrictive ordinances insome 
of the towns and cities, passed on the wane 
of the velocipede craze in 1869 and 1870, and 
which, like the Massachusetts statute against 
smoking in the streets, or the New Jersey 
laws against blasphemy, are only invoked 
in cases of personal spite, or as defenses to 
some wholesome suit for assault. 

There are several things connected with 
the passage of this bill worth remarking and 
making a note of. The bill passed the 
Assembly without a dissenting vote, and in 
the Senate there were but two _ voted 
against it. And yet it was an appeal for a 
free road for bicyclers! To one who has re- 
membered and observed for ten years, this 
is remarkable, as showing how silently and 
surely the knights of the wheel have won 
their way to public recognition. Again, the 
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bill was the result of the orgariized influence 
of the League of American Wheelmen. 
Chief Consul Bidwell, of New York, stirred 
up the wheelmen of the State and their 
friends, and they were listened to with 
respect in every assembly and senatorial dis- 
trict. That is all the “influence” or 
“lobbying” there was about it, until the bill 
got to the Governor. 

There was no opposition from any part of 
the State, except from the Driving Club 
millionaires of New York City, and the Cen- 
tral Park Commissioners—-for Mayor Hewitt’s 
objections were interposed in behalf of these, 
and perhaps as a part of their perquisites. 
But the ‘ influence” racket was worked 
hard on Governor Hill for a veto. Well, 
here is something interesting, too: they 
found that the notion that a bill may be 
vetoed because somebody objects, as a 
personal favor of the Governor, is an erro- 
neous one. Governor Hill was too good a 
lawyer to fail to appreciate the point urged 
for the wheelmen, that the veto power is to 
be exercised only within certain principles 
of organic law. This bill was not unconsti- 
tutional, did not enroach on the rights of the 
executive, was not passed by inadvertence, 
haste, or improper influence, and was 
not palpably against public policy. But 
Governor Hill) deserves all the credit the 
wheelmen are giving him for his worthy 
action in recognizing the right, though sup- 
ported by the apparently weak, and reject- 
ing the influence of the apparently pow er- 
ful toward the wrong. 

It was also interesting to note that in all 
the opposition to this bill from New York 
City, the old grounds of the bicycles frighten- 
ing horses, and the use of them being a 
nuisance, were abandoned ; and the rights 
of their riders were conceded as to all ex- 
cept the most crowded ways of Central 
Park. 

The delegation of about one hundred 
wheelmen who attended the public hearing 
at Albany, showed plainly that the move- 
ment was one of men and notof boys. And 
this fact is further evinced by the self-re- 
straint, shown ever since the bill was signed, 
in using the privileges gained ; the wheel- 
men waiting until the Commissioners should 
take their own advice, modify their rules, 
and invite rather than suffer the victorious 
wheelmen to come and enjoy their drives. 

Now there are some other States where 
this example may be well followed. Bicycles 
are classed with traction engines in Oregon, 
as the result of wool-growing legislation. In 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Alabama, and 
perhaps in some other States, there is need 
of just such statutes as suit New York. The 
League of American Wheelmen, as _ its 
State Divisions grow stronger, will doubtless 
take courage to go on in this work, as well 
as inits efforts for more rational roadways, 
which interest ten times their number of 
non-wheelmen, 














OUTING FOR AUGUST. 


THE JUBILEE YACHT RACE. ' 


THE late lamented Charles Backus, of 
negro minstrelsy fame used to express amaze- 
ment at the fuss newspapers made on the 
subject of our naval resources, and comfort 
his audience in these words: ‘‘ What's the 
matter with the American Navy ? We've got 
plenty of water—all we want is a few ships.” 
The much talked of Jubilee Yacht Race 
around Great Britain wanted nothing to 
make it a success save a few first-class 
yachts. 

Why the best boats held aloof from this 
great contest is a question with which we 
have nothing to do at present ; that Ameri- 
can yachts should have been discouraged 
from competing is a fact reflecting small 
credit upon the managers of the coritest; 
but Americans who have followed the races 
for the America Cup off New York, must be 
amazed at the sluggish interest created in 
the British public by an event of this 
nature, 

fn order to be sure of a sight of the start, 
at least, we went the day previous to the 
office of the steamer which was advertised 
to take a limited number of first cabin pas- 
sengers, and put our name down fora _ place 
on her valuable deck, at thesame time hand- 
ing over 7s. 6d., about $1.87, to the ticket 
agent. We had been led to expect a tre- 
mendous rush, and felt very lucky at having 
secured a seat. 

On the morning of the 14th of June, 1887, 
we reached the gangway of the steamer 
half an hour ahead of the time for starting, 
and enjoyed a delightful sail of a couple of 
hours from London Bridge to the mouth of 
the Thames, where the contest was to com- 
mence. The sky was cloudless; a_ light 
breeze from the eastward promised tofresh- 
en up later in the day; it was neither too 
warm nor too cold. We passed the grim 
tower of London; Greenwich, with its fam- 
ous observatory that dictates the prime 
meridian of the world; Woolwich, where the 
big guns are made and the Military School is 
situated ; past a number of training ships 
and antiquated forts, threading our way 
amidst a fleet of barges, tugs, sailing vessels 
and majestic ocean steamers until we slowed 
down in the midst of a fleet of yachts off 
Southend Pier. 

When the boats are well gathered together 
and the first gun is sounded at 12h. 16 m. 
30 s., we look about to count the craft and 
estimate the crowd present. We make out 
about seventy-six sailing vessels and twenty- 
five steamers. When you reflect that of the 
seventy-six Sailing craft, twelve are the com- 
peting yachts, and that of the twenty-five 
steamers only half a dozen are chartered by 
the public, and that these half dozen to- 
gether would not carry between them as 
many as one of our great Coney Island 
boats, you get a pretty fair idea of the inter- 
est awakened by this contest. The most 
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liberal estimate would give about 2,000 as 
the number of people ‘who witnessed the 
start of the great Jubilee Yacht Race, where- 
as at the last America Cup race we counted 
from the deck of a yacht 200 steamboats 
alone that had come to see the event, not 
to speak of sails innumerable that dotted the 
horizon for miles. 
The following yachts started : 










Tons. Owner. 
Gwendoline, schooner...... 192 .... Major Ewing. 
Selene, schooner........... 116 .... T. Henderson. 
Aline, schooner...........++ 114 «... The Prince of Wales. 
Dauntless, yawl............ 163 .... F. W. L. Popham. 
Vol-au-Vent, yawl.........- 104 .... R. Ingrahm Clarke. 
Anemone, yawl..........++ 7t .... E. Liddell. 
Atlantis, yawl..... 60 .... Laurence Ames. 
Lawn, yawl... 49 .... Frank Harris. 
Bridesmaid, ketch - 100 .... Ernest W. Buller. 
Genesta, cutter.... - 104 .... Sir R. Sutton, Bart. 
Sleuthhound, cutter. 82 .... Lord F. Cecil. 
Mabel, Cutter... ccccccccccs 64 ...- A. Muir. 


Genesta had just the wind she wanted 
and worked herself easily and steadily ahead 
of all the rest, closely pressed, however, by 
Sleuthhound, There could be little doubt as 
to the winner of the Jubilee race if it were 
but a twenty-mile to windward and return 
on the 14th of June—but a cruise around 
Great Britain offers as much opportunity for 
flukes as the veriest lubber could wish—and 
this may be one reason why the best yachts 
declined the contest. 

The Prince of Wales did what was possible 
to redeem the Jubilee Race, which he had 
assisted in promoting, from being a complete 
failure. He came down in person to start 
the yachts; bowed most gracefully to the 
enthusiastic parties on the various excursion 
steamers, entered his own schooner for the 
contest, and at least attracted many people to 
the scene who would travel 100 miles toseea 
live Prince of Wales, even though they might 
think it a great bore to waste a whole day 
over a fleet of yachts which did not include 
at least a few of the crack ones. 

Well, my British cousin, and you who love 
fair play—perhaps the lamentable fiasco of 
your Jubilee Yacht Race-may do you good. 
It may induce you to treat your rivals more 
generously, particularly those who have out- 
sailed you in all winds and weather for the 
past thirty-six years. -When next you invite 
all the world to sail against you, it might be 
wise, evenat the risk of being beaten, to re- 
frain from placing conditions upon foreign 
yachts that practically incapacitate them 
from sailing at all. 

a % 

DuRING. June there were four yacht races 
over the New York course—Atlantic Y. C. on 
the 7th, New York Y. C. on the goth, Sea- 
wanhaka Y.C. on the 11th, and Corinthian on 
the 13th. The Atlantic won every race, 
beating the other first-class boats, Priscilla 
and Galatea. Priscilla beat Galatea twice 
and did not sail in the Corinthian race. 
Galatea beat Priscilla once, and the yawl 
Cythera in the Corinthian race. The Az#- 
lantic got a good start in every race and 
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was wonderfully well handled always. In 
the New York race a heavy squall struck the 
yachts in the lower bay and brought out 
some points in strong relief. Atlantic drop- 
ped her club topsail, working topsail and 
foresail and put her rail under, with main- 
sail and jib only set. Galatea, Gracie and 
the large schooners carried full sail all 
through the puff and made up much of their 
lost ground. The balance of the race was 
scarcely more than a drift. There was a 
spanking breeze all Seawanhaka day and the 
race, in consequence, was the most success- 
ful sailed for many a day. Priscilla and 
Galatea were fighting for second place from 
start to finish, and their series of luffing 
matches gave Adé/antic a good lead. Both 
boats rounded buoy ten on the home run 
together, Ga/atea luffing under Priscilla’s 
stern, reached to windward and broke out of 
stops her balloon jibtopsail, parting the 
sheets as she did so. Priscilla broke out her 
balloon jibtopsail at the same moment and 
sheeted it home only to have it ripped into 
lint in a second and fly off to leeward like a 
cloud of smoke. By the time Ga/atea had 
lowered the sail, bent on a new sheet and set 
the sail again, Prisci//a had cleared away her 
wreck and set a small jibtopsail, and she 
held her lead to the finish line with it. 

Of the second-class boats, Shamrock scored 
two wins and 7i¢ania two of the four races 
sailed. Shamrock proved the faster_ boat 
in smooth water and light winds. From 
buoy ten to lightship and backon Seawanhaka 
day Zitania beat even the Ad/antic’s time 
over three minutes. In the long roll and 
stiff wind outside the Hook she carried her 


topsail easily and made wonderful time. - 


Shamrock lowered her topsail and was out- 
pointed and out-footed every moment of the 
time by Zitania. Shamrock was beaten by 
the cutter Bedouin in this race. Gracie car- 
ried away her topmast before she was well 
clear of the Narrows on the way out, but 
pluckily held on and came in close behind 
Fanny. She set a spinnaker for the run up 
the bay. 

What Atlantic will do with Mayflower 
when they meet later in the season, is not 
known; but it is fair to expect Mayflower 
to hold her own, even though A/¢/antic has 
been much improved since last year, and is 
certainly sailed to the very best advantage. 
General Paine has sold the Mayflower to Mr. 
E. D. Morgan and transferred his crew to the 
new yacht Volunteer. 

Titania beat Shamrock on the Sound, July 
4th, in the Larchmont Y. C. race, ina good 
breeze, and also again on the 7thin a private 
match race outside the Hook. In the latter 
race Shamrock carried away her topmast and 
withdrew without completing the course. 
In the former race the prize was awarded to 
Skamrock, as, by a misunderstanding of the 
rules, 7i¢ania carried one more man in the 
crew than she was entitled to. 

No very important canoe races have been 
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Sailed to date (July 15th). Blanche's two wins 
over Pecowsic on the Connecticut, May 3oth, 
ably go to prove what was well known last 
year, that she is a very fast boat when well 
rigged and cleverly handled. The Hudson 
River meet brought out two new canoes, 
one from Albany and one from Newburgh. 
The Albany canoe won, but was not sailed 
against any of the old-time crack boats, so 
no means of comparisomwere afforded. Mr. 
Gibson’s new Albany canoe, Wodus, is cer- 
tainly a flyer, but has entered in no races this 
season as yet. That hecansail her on every 
point of the wind and at a fair speed when 
the cockpit is full of water, isa wonderful 
fact—and something hardly dreamt of as 
possible, until he actually did it. The win- 
ning of the Royal Canoe Club Challenge Cup 
for the year by Stewart, on Hendon Lake 
(near London), in a canoe built pretty much 
on the lines of Pecowsic, and sailed in the 
American fashion, is a great triumph for the 
Americans. The racers on Hendon Lake 
have nearly all adopted the American method 
of sailing on deck instead of sitting below, ‘as 
formerly. 
#% 

THE editor is very much pleased to be 
able to inform the numerous readers of 
OUTING that while he was in England he has 
secured much valuable material that will 
not fail to interest American sportsmen. 
Mr. William G. Grace, England’s greatest 
cricketer, will contribute some articles cov 
ering his American and Australian tours 
with the cricket team of Englishmen who 
visited these countries. He will discuss the 
different styles of play adopted in this coun- 
try and will give much valuable information 
as to the proper methods of practice and 
coaching to be followed in order to produce 
the best results for the scientific develop- 
ment of this now highly popular game. 
That such expert instruction cannot fail to 
do much good will be readily admitted, and 
we therefore earnestly recommend the 
forthcoming papers to the careful perusal 
of every thoughtful follower of the game. 

x % 

OUTING is also in treaty with the cele- 
brated sporting novelist, Mr. Hawley Smart, 
for a serial adapted to our pages, and if the 
deal be concluded (and there is hardly any 
doubt but that it will), our readers will have 
in store for them one of the richest treats 
that can be afforded by the pages of any 
contemporary periodical. 

* 


* * 

ROWING, since the days of famous Bob 
Cook, of Yale, who may be justly esteemed 
by brothers of the oar as the father of col- 
lege aquatics, has seen but little advance- 
ment in style and general improvement. 
Mr. Darbyshire, who stroked the English 
University four to victory against Harvard, 
will contribute a series of papers on the 
technical points of rowing and training, 
which will be of great value to our oarsmen. 
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L. PRANG & Co., fine art publishers, of 
Boston, have kindly presented us with two 
very artistic aquarelle prints, from original 
water-color drawings by Henry Sandham. 
The subjects represented are baseball and 
bicycling, and the pictures, framed, form a 
graceful addition to OUTING’s extensive 
gallery, They should hang in every club- 
room, 


ANOTHER addition to Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.’s series of “American Commonwealths ” 
is the history of the State of Connecticut, by 
Alexander Johnson. The talented author 
has brought to aid him in his work a vast 
amount of careful investigation and research, 
for which he is amply compensated by the 
accuracy of detail that stamps every page. 
The history of the nutmeg State is, in our 
estimation, second to none of the series. 


Mr. WAKEMAN HOLBERTSON’S ART OF 
ANGLING is an unpretentious little pamphlet 
which, in a modest and practical manner, 
gives a good deal of information invaluable 
to the disciple of Isaac Walton. The hints 
as to purchase of tackle, choice of flies, etc., 
are particularly good. Dick & Fitzgerald, 
Ann Street, New York. 


A RATHER novel, albeit appropriate publi- 
cation, is Anson Randolph & Co.’s ‘‘ Vaca- 
tion Journal.” It contains a blank page for 
every day, from May to November, on 
which to jot the memoranda of your sum- 
mer outings; the rates of postage; the code 
of weather signals; he laws of lawn tennis, 
anda mass of information often needed by 
the wandering tourist. Price, $1.25. Ran- 
dolph & Co., West Twenty-third Street, New 
York. 


ZuRY is a novel of the latter-day, intensely 
realistic class now so much attempted. The 
story describes a frontier life, and purports 
to be the actual experiences of the early 
settler. The plot is rather common-place 
and the love-making prosy and humdrum. 
Major Kirkland evidently is writing with 
intent to appeal to western readers, and 





the book may be better appreciated there 
than in the east. Messrs, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co,, Boston, Mass. 


A NEW edition of Susan Fenimore 
Cooper's well-known ‘Rural Hours,” comes 
from the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
but one would hardly think that there is suf- 
ficient interest in the work to warrant this. 
However, the binding and letter-press are 
attractive, the price within the reach of most 
cultivated readers, and there will doubtless 
be many a lover of country life and country 
scenes that will give “Rural Hours” a place 
on their shelves. 


THERE is nothing especially remarkable in 
Blanche W. Howard’s novel, ‘‘Guenn,” pub-_ 
lished by Ticknor & Co., Boston, in the 
Paper Series. The illustrations, if such they 
are to be called, rather detract from the 
merits of the work and would be better left 
out. 


KaTIA, by Count Léon Tolstoi, is a pure 
and beautiful story, and Wm. S. Gottsberger, 
of Murray Street, New York, is conferring a 
boon on the English-reading public in pre- 
senting itto usin thatform. The translation 
is true and excellent, and ‘“ Katia” loses but 
little in its new dress. 


TICKNOR’S PAPER SERIES is a happy idea 
of the publishers, and will be very accepta- 
ble to all readers during the summer. It in- 
cludes a number of the most famous and 
successful of the novels of the past five 
years. The new volume in this series is a bril- 
liant poem by a well-known American poet 
(who prefers for the present to be anony- 
mous). It bears the name of ‘Geraldine: 
A Souvenir of the St. Lawrence,” and con- 
tains a strange story of love, passion and 
retribution. The great popularity of this lit- 
erature, as exemplified by the metrical ro- 
mances of Sir Walter Scott, Owen Meredith 
and Dr. Holland, gives reason to predict a 
wide circulation for ‘‘ Geraldine.” Messrs. 
Ticknor & Co., Boston. Fifty cents. 
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THE WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COM- 
PANY have sent us a capital card for scoring 
when practicing with rifle, gun, or pistol; 
we recommend it to every rifleman when at 
the targets. 


THE CANADIAN WHEELMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
GUIDE BOOK FOR 1887 is a handy little vol- 
ume, and contains lots of useful matter rela- 
tive to tours and best routes for the wheel 
in Canada. 


Messrs. A. G. SPAULDING & BRO. have 
just issued a pamphlet on the ‘‘Game of 
Football,’”’ edited by Mr. Chadwick. The 
book carries out the intention advanced in 
its preface, of not being so much a technical 
treatise upon the game as aninteresting and 
instructive commentary. The idea of defin- 
ing carefully the various technical terms is 
new and will be of great assistance to those 
not thoroughly acquainted with the sport. 
The advice to referees is also good and 
worth heeding. Mr. Chadwick’s English 
friend gives us an interesting description of 
the game as itis on other soil, and we are 
entertained by it, although we find difficulty 
in quite believing the statement thata good 
“drop” from England could, in the Yale- 
Princeton game, easily have drop-kicked the 
ball from one goal to the other. The book 
will be read by all interested in the sport, 
and will entertain even those who do not 
actually take part in chasing the leather. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘A Zealot in Tulle” has 
located her story in Florida, in a region 
where romance still lingers and legends of 
buried treasure fire the eager hearts of the 
adventurous. The opening chapters are 
full of power and local color. The Spanish 
Governor-General, Manrequez, attacked by 
General Jackson and his men, hides securely 
animmense amount of gold coin that can- 
not be carried away. Grape shot falls on 
the men as they work, bullets drop about 
them, but they go on and finish the task. 
Old Hickory finds nothing when he enters 
with his conquering troops. But the legend 
of the treasure at San Carlos is still whis- 
pered about mysteriously when, seventy 
years after, the various people in “A Zealot in 
Tulle” come on the stage to play their part 
in the mystery. The author possesses de- 
scriptive power of a high degree. The 
scenery lives and glows before us in all its 
affluence of color. Col. Finisterre, with his 
fear of old age and loss of position; Con- 
stance, with her love-story; Bunny, the mis- 
chief-making, and Polly, whose _rapidly- 
changing moods the author reveals to us 
with great delicacy of touch. All the 
characters, in short, are touched skillfully, 
though rather in the style of an etching than 
afull picture. The surprise at the end of 
the book must not be hinted at, but it is 
managed in a very artistic manner. 


AMONG THE BOOKS. 


CYCLING, in the Badminton Library series 
of books on the chief sports and pastimes, 
reflects much more credit upon the publish- 
ers than upon the editors. The series is 
offered to supply an encyclopedia upon the 
subjects treated; and here is a pretentious 
four-dollar book on cycling, filled mostly 
with club-room chat about a hundred Eng- 
lish riders and a half-dozen English makers 
and their machines, of which the Humber 
machines and the sub-editor, Hillier, have 
noticeably prominent places; but we look in 
rain for anything of America, and find lit- 
tle of France. The names of Wm. A. Rowe 
and Thomas Stevens are not to be found, 
and Laumaillé is dismissed with a five-line 
slur. Springfield was not on their island 
and Hillier did not ride there, so nothing is 
known of the world records. Of course, the 
invention of the bicycle is claimed in a 
hazy way fora Britisher. We don’t find any- 
thing about the League of American Wheel- 
men; and, of course, the other great national 
associations were deemed of little conse- 
quence. It would have saved some value 
to the book had it been accurate and 
comprehensive as to cycling in the “tight 


little island” of the Viscount Bury and 
G. Lacy. As it is, the spirited etchings 


of Jo. Pennell are all there is of value to 
the book, and they can be obtained with 
a more attractive accompaniment other- 
wise. This distinguished American artist 
and wheelman is not mentioned in this 
“encyclopedia” of nothings, however, nor 
any of his tours. 


‘WHICH ? OR, BETWEEN TWO WOMEN,” 
just published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia, is the title of a new, very thrill- 
ing and intensely interesting novel, by 
Ernest Daudet, one of the best known and 
most widely ead of all living French novel- 
ists. A highly romantic, attractive and 
touching love story, in which a gypsy girl of 
great beauty and heroism, named Dolores, 
and Antoinette de Mirandol, an heiress, are 
rivals for the heart of Philip de Chamondrin, 
the hero, forms the main theme, and it is 
most skillfully and effectively handled. 
About this double romance are clustered a 
series of exceedingly stirring episodes, many 
of which are historic. yThe adventures of 
Philip, Dolores and Antoinette in Paris are 
graphically described and hold the reader 
spell-bound. The book is highly dramatic 
from beginning to end, and especially so 
that portion where the Conciergerie prison 
and its noble inmates are depicted. Very 
stirring scenes also are the attack on the 
Chateau de Chamondrin,Coursegol’s struggle 
with Vauquelas and Bridoul’s rescue of the 
condemned prisoners on the Place de la 
Revolution. Butthe entire novel is exceed- 
ingly stirring, exciting and absorbing, and 
every character is finely drawn. 
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FROM THE ATHLETIC TRAINER 
AT PRINCETON COLLEGE. 


PRINCETON, N. J., Jan. 21st, 1886. 
I have found it imperative to have sure 
and simple remedies on hand in case of cuts, 
bruises, strains, sprains, colds, rheumatism, 
etc. Shortly after entering upon my pro- 
fession, I discovered such a remedy in 
ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS. I tried other 
plasters, but found them too harsh andirritat- 
ing. ALLCOCK’s POROUS PLASTERS give 
almost instantaneous relief, and__ their 
strengthening power is remarkable. In 
cases of weak back, put two plasters on the 
small of the back, and in a short time you 
will be capable of quite severe exercise. In 
“sprint” and ‘ distance” races and jumping, 
the muscles or tendons in the legs and feet 
sometimes weaken. This can invariably be 
relieved by cutting the plaster in narrow 
strips, so as to give free motion, and apply- 
ing on muscles affected. 


JAMES ROBINSON. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1878. 
BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of Oil 
has been removed. It has three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore 
tar more economical, costing less than one 
cent a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and ad- 
mirably adapted for invalids as well as 
persons in health. 















So_p By GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 





GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1878. 
BAKER’S 
VANILLA 

CHOCOLATE, 


Like all our chocolates, is prepared with 
the greatest care, and consists of a su- 
perior quality of cocoa and sugar, fla- 
vored with pure vanilla bean. Served 
as a drink, or eaten dry as confectionery, 
it is a delicious article, and is highly 
recommended by tourists. 





So_p By GrRocERS EVERYWH ERE 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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ACID PHOSPHATE, 


[LiquID.] 
A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, potash and iron with phosphoric acid in such 


form as to be readily assimilated by the system. 


Prepared according to the directions of Professor E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge, Mass. 


For Dyspepsia, Mental 


and Physical Exhaustion, 


Nervousness, Weakened Energy, Indigestion, etc. 


Universally recommended and prescribed by physicians of all schools. Its action will harmonize 


with such stimulants as are necessary to take. 


It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to 


both brain and body. It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 
INVIGORATING, STRENGTHENING, 
HEALTHFUL, REFRESHING. 


Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free. Manufactured by the 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
BEWARE OF 


IMITATIONS. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Tue CurisTIAN INTELLIGENCER says ; ‘‘ No periodical in the world excels the MaGazinE 
or AMERICAN History 77 interest and value to citizens of the United States. Without tt, no 
American's library table is adequately furnished.” 


THE MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


is carefully read by the great majority of our public men—in the various departments at Washington, 
and by State and municipal officials everywhere—and, as in no other monthly periodical, the former 
politics, policy, and measures of the government are intelligently discussed for the benefit of present 
affairs. 








ITH the June number is completed its Seventeenth Volume, and these volumes, handsomely 
bound, are a treasure in any libarary, public or private. 
library in themselves of the history of the country. 


They form a unique and valuable 





HE vast field for historic research in even so young a country as ours is well illustrated by the fresh 
and varying contents of each number of this indispensable magazine. 





N the current June issue, for instance, some of the most eminent writers of the age contribute 

| chapters on Canadian, Virginian, and Massachusetts history ; the general reader is entertained by a 

graphic picture of ‘‘Our Presidents as horsemen,” the antiquarian with Rev. Edward D. Neill’s paper 

on ‘*Sir Thomas Dale’s Indians in London,”’ and the lover of art with Albert Wolff's essay on Millet 

and his Masterpieces. Such reading is not only agreeable and informing, but of the first consequence 
to the American public. 





THER features of the Seventeenth Volume will be observed in its table of contents and superb 
© index accompanying the June issue, not least among which are the admirable papers contributed 
by Hon. S. G. W. Benjamin, late Minister to Persia, on the Early Editors and Press of this country ; 
that by Dr. Benjamin Ellis Martin on the ‘‘ Transition Period of the American Press ;” the distinguished 
Moncure D. Conway’s invaluable chapters on the history of Fredericksburg, Virginia ; the two papers 
on ‘*Canada in the Victorian Era,’’ by John Geo. Bourinot, LL.D., of the House of Commons at 
Ottawa; and Mrs. Lamb’s papers on ‘“‘ Historic Homes on Golden Hills,” and ‘*‘ The White House and 
its Memories.”’ 





EADERS will find also in this volume excellent and valuable portraits, worthy of preservation, 
R notably those of the late ex-President Chester A. Arthur, William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, Henry 
Ward Beecher, and Mrs. Grover Cleveland. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 








‘¢ This publication enjoys the unique distinction 
of being the first to present accurate historical in- 
formation in a manner hardly less interesting than 
romance. There is a fascination about history 
well told that this magazine alone possesses.” — 
Portland Globe. 


‘‘In its pages from month to month appear the 
freshest, best authenticated, and most readabie 
accounts of the great events in our national 
history.”—NVew York Observer. 


‘* Its articles are calculated to please and interest 
that million-headed individual popularly known as 
the general reader. It is a publication of rare 
interest.’’—Vew Orleans Picayune. 





‘*This magazine has a pleasant atmosphere of 
being written, not by people whose trade it is to 
write, but by those who have something to say on 
historical subjects.” —Boston Post. 

‘* Happy are those who possess the entire series, 
so rich in lore not elsewhere accessible, save to 
a favored few, made more precious by the repro- 
duction of some of the rarest treasures of art.’’— 
Montreal Gazette. 

‘* Every school-room and every library should 
possess the monthly issues of this Magazine as they 
appear, and when bound into volumes no more 
valuable historical records pertaining to the career 
of our own nation are obtainable.’’— Zhe Evening 
Post, Hannibal, Mo. 


Separate subscriptions for the MaGazinz or American History may begin at any 
time, and all booksellers and newsdealers receive them, or remittance may be made 


direct to the publishers. 


Price, 50 cents a copy ; or $5.00 a year in advance. 


The price of the bound volume is $3.50 for each half-year, in dark green levant 


cloth, and $4.50 if bound in half morocco. 


Address 


MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 
743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE OUTING CO. (LIMITED). 


POULTNEY BIGELOW, 
THOMAS STEVENS, 


LE GRAND BENEDICT, C. BOWYER VAUX, 
CHARLES E. CLAY, WM. H. SCHUMACHER. 





TERMS. 

THREE DOLLARS a year, postage prepaid. Twenty- 
five cents a copy. Newsdealers and Postmasters 
will receive subscriptions. Subscribers may remit 
to us in post-office or express money-orders, or in 
bank checks, drafts or registered letters. Money 
in letters not registered is at sender’s risk. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

THE paid circulation of OUTING, in this country 
alone, having doud/ed in the past year without any 
increase in rates, it will be found an invaluable 
advertising medium. Correspondence is solicited. 


OUTING FOR SEPTEMBER. 

THE tenth volume of the OUTING bound 
series will close with the September num- 
ber, which, for interest in its bright and 
attractive reading and excellent illustrations, 
will be no whit behind its predecessors. 
The frontispiece is an animated pen and ink 
drawing by Fred’k Remington, and is a 
clever piece of work. 

Some of the most noteworthy of the arti- 
cles are Captain Coffin’s second paper of the 
great Atlantic Lines of Ocean Steamships, 
and Fred. S. Cozzens has reproduced the 
best known vessels in his matchless style. 
The article covers the National and White 
Star lines and gives some very valuable and 
instructive chapters of their history. Thomas 
Stevens continues his journey amid the 
semi-civilized tribes of Hindostan, and sus- 
tains, by facile description, an unflagging in- 
terest in his progress. James Ricalton has 





already secured the unqualified support and 
favor of our readers by his spirited recital of 
his Russian wanderings. The September 
contribution is more absorbing than any of 
his previous narratives and will continue to 
charm all who are following him. All fish- 
ermen will be particularly delighted witha 
splendid technical article, “Lake George 
Trolling.” 

The short sketches embrace incidents of 
the predominant sports of the season, and 
the illustrations that are thickly interspersed 
through its pages are skillfully and carefully 
done. 

VOLUME NINE. 

THE bound volume, containing the six numbers 
from September, 1886, to March, 1887, inclusive, is 
now ready. It makes a compact book of 600 pages 
of choicest reading matter, with some 300 illustra- 
tions. It is substantially bound in brown cloth, 
with ornamental side-stamp in black and gold; its 
handsome appearance making it suitable either for 
library shelf or club-room table. Price, $2.00, 
post-paid. VolumesII., IIL, IV., V., VI., VII. and 
VIII. will be furnished at $2.00 each, or all eight 
volumes will be sent by express or freight, at the 
expense of the purchaser, on receipt of $14.00. 
This collection should be in the library of every 
yacht club, wheel club, canoe club, and other out- 
door club in this country. Orders for Volume IX. 
should be handed in early to avoid delay. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Subscribers wishing to have their address changed, 
will please give both old and new address. 
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‘*OUTING ”’? CLUBBING LIST. 


To those who are not regular subscribers to 
OuTING, but read it occasionally, it will be interest- 
ing to know that by ordering through us the differ- 
ent miscellaneous publications they desire to have 
they can secure OuTING for a greatly reduced 
price, if not actually without cost. Thus, if you 
wish to subscribe for, let us say, Zhe Century, 
Harper's Monthly and Harper's Weekly, send the 
money through this office, and we will add OUTING 
to the list without extra cost. 

Regular With 


Price. Outing. 
American Angler $3.00 $5.00 
American Canoeist 00 6° 3.95 
American Cricketer 3-00 5-25 
Army and Navy Journal 6.00 7-75 
Art Amateur ‘ 4.00 6.00 
Atlantic Monthly 4.00 6.20 
Baby hood 1.50 4.00 
Bicycling World 1.00 3-75 
Century 4.00 6.50 
Christian Union : . ‘ 3-00 5-50 
Critic . . : . 3.00 5-40 
Cyclist and. Athlete 1.00 Eo 
Cycle 1.50 4. 
4. 


75 
; oo 
English Illustrate d Ma; gazine ‘ 3.00 35 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated New spaper, 4.00 6.20 
Forest and Stream ‘ 5 00 
Good Housekeeping ; . 2.50 4-90 


Harper’s Bazar 4.00 6.20 
Harper’s Magazine 4.00 6.00 
Harper’s Weekly 4.00 6.20 
Harper’s Young People : 2.00 4.60 
Journal of the Military Service Insti- 
tution ; 2.00 4.60 
L. A. W. Bulletin : : 1.00 3-75 
Lippincott’s Magazine . : . 3.00 5-25 
Mirror of American Sports 2.00 4.50 
North American Review 5.00 7.00 
Popular Science Monthly 5-00 7-00 
Public Opinion. ‘ ' . 3-00 5-25 
Puck : : . : ‘ 5.00 7.00 
Rambler ‘ . : . 3.00 5.00 
Scientific American R ° 3.20 5-50 
Scribner’s Magazine. ; ‘ 3.00 5-40 
Spirit of the Times 5.00 7.50 
Sporting Life 2.25 hbo 
St. Nicholas. : ‘ 3.00 5-50 
United Service Magazine 4.00 6,00 
Wheelman’s Gazette 1.00 3-75 
Wide Awake ; . ‘ 3-00 5-40 
Youth’s Companion ; P 1.75 4.25 
Regular Clubbing 
Price. Price. 


Hag. 
. Nic holas 
rae r’s Young 
ple ° ° . 
Outing . F . 7 
St. Nicholas 
Wide Awake . 3 
Outing 
St. Nicholas. 
Wide Awake 
Harper’s Young People 
Outing . | 
Army “and Navy Jour- 
nal ee 
Journal of the Military 
Service Institution 
Outing : 
North American 
view 
The Century 


Ben. $8.00 $7.00 
775 


9-50 


9-25 


Re- | 
' 10.00 





PUBLISHER'S BASKET. 


Regular Clubbing 


Price. rice, 

Outing . , bi 

North American Re- | 
view . 5 all 

Harper’s Monthly 

Outing . . ° 

The Century 

Harper’s Monthly 

Outing 

Harper rs W eekly ‘ 

Harper’s Bazar 


| 
j 
| 
) 
Outing. ‘ - } 
) 
| 
) 
) 


« $12.00 $10.00 


11.00 9.00 


9.00 


The Century 

Harper’s Weekly . 
Outing . 

The Century 

Harper’s Bazar 
Outing. . 

The Century 

St. Nicholas . 

Outing 

The Century , 
Harper’s Monthly 
Harper’s Weekly . 
Harper’s Bazar os 
Iiarper’sYoung People | 
Outing . ‘ > «a 
The Century 
Scribner’s Magazine 
Outing. ° 
Harper’ r’s Magazine : 
Scribner’s Magazine 
Outing , 
Harper’ r’s Magazine 
Harper’s Weekly 
Scribner’s Magazine 
Outing . ‘ 
Harper’s Magazine 
The Century 

St. Nicholas . : | 
Scribner’s 

Outing. 

Wide Awake 

St. Nicholas ‘ 
Scribner’s Magazine | 
Harper’s Magazine | 


BOUND VOLUMES. 

Back numbers of OuTING exchanged, if in good 
condition and untrimmed, for the corresponding 
volume, bound in brown cloth, with black and gilt 
side-stamp, for $1, the subscriber paying transpor- 
tation both ways. 


A HANDSOME AND VALUABLE 
PREMIUM. 


OUTING is prepared to furnish a complete set of 
the original photographs from life, from which Mr. 
Clay’s recent articles on sparring were drawn, as a 
premium to any one sending ten new subscribers 
for the present year. The set comprises 26 pictures 
of different attitudes, and is handsomely mounted 
on a board 30x36 inches, and when framed will 
make a splendid ornament for study or club room. 
The pictures framed hang in the editorial rooms of 
OvTING, and can be seen by those wishing to form 
some idea of the real excellence of the work, 
which we have no hesitation in saying is one of 
the most realistic representations of the manly art 
ever published in this country. 

There is only a limited number of these pre- 
miums, and persons desiring to secure one are 
recommended to collect the necessary subscribers 
as early as possible. 
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TIFFANY & CO., 


GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS, 
Union Souare, NEw York, 
Have always on exhibition an extensive 
variety of objects of Sterling Silver espe- 
cially designed for 


YACHTING 


and other prizes. As they have a corps of 
skillful designers of well-known merit, and 
the largest and most thoroughly equipped 
works, with their many years’ experience, 
in which they have made most of the 
prizes of note manufactured 1n this country, 
they are particularly well fitted to produce 
articles of special and suitable design for 


PRESENTATIONS AND PRIZES. 





THE TUXEDO SUIT 


LADIES 


This complete cos- 
tume, of original de- 
sign, novel, elegant, 
and graceful,—con- 
sisting of cap, blouse, 
skirt, and sash,—is 
knitted of the finest 


FOR 
AND 








TUX 





From its texture it 
is especially adapt- 
ed for lawn tennis, 
yachting, rowing, 


gymnasium. 





MISSES. 


worsted materials 
in patterns to match 
throughout. It is 
made in a_ varied 
assortment of colors 
and in sizes for 12 
years and upward. 











EDO 





From its texture it 
is especially adapt- 
ed for mountain and 
seashore wear, and 
all athletic and out- 
door sports. 





Descriptive Circular Sent on Application. 


JAMES McCREERY & Co. 
Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





lf You Wish 


A BICYCLE OR TRICYCLE 


You had better consult us or apply for our 
1887 Catalogue. 





We have the largest variety at the most reasonable list 
prices and are the largest manufacturers. 





GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. Co. 


CHICAGO, 


LS ae 


MAKERS OF 


AMERICAN CYCLES. 
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THE FORUM 


THE NEW MAGAZINE. 


it touches upon a greater number of subjects of popular interest and instruction than can 
be found in any other periodical that has yet been published in this country.— MAtL AND 


f&xpress, VV. Y. City. 


No magazine, we believe, has ever before presented in so short a time so much valuable 
literature. — ArGuS, Albany, N. 


THE Forum addresses itself to the mass of intelligent people. 
It discusses subjects that concern all classes alike—in morals, in 


government, in religion. 


It is genuinely independent, both of partisan bias and counting-room influence. 

It is constructive in its aim, presenting opposing views, not for the purpose of 
exciting strife, but in order to assist the reader to form wise conclusions. 

It employs the best known essayists ; and it also invites to its pages men and women 
connected with important business and social interests who have special opportunities 


for information. 


A FEW 


President Julius H. Seelye, 
Bishop F. D. Huntington, 
a Thomas M. Cooley, 

resident S. C. Bartlett, 
es Parton, 

resident F. A. P. Barnard, 
Edward Everett Hale, 
Bishop J. L. Spalding, 
President Timothy Dwight, 
Prof. William T. Harris, 
Chancellor Howard Crosby, 
Monsignor 1’. S. Preston, 
Prof. Alexander Winchell, 
Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe, 
President E. G. Robinson, 


SOME OF THE 


Are We in Danger of Revolution ? 
Newspapers Gone to Seed. 

Is Romanism a Baptized Paganism ? 
Some Experiences with Criminals. 
Shall We Muzzle the Anarchists ? 
Domestic Service. 

What the Roman Catholics Want. 
Our Boys on Sunday. 

My Religious Experience. 

How I Was Educated. 

An Employer's view of the Labor 


- 

The Evolution of the Boycott. 
The Negro in the South, 
Cremation. 

Facts about Civil Service Reform. 


FIFTY CENTS A COPY; $5.00 A YEAR. 





¥. 








OF THE CONTRIBUTORS. 


David Dudley Field, 

Prof. William G. Sumner, 

Rev. Dr. R. Heber Newton, 
Prof. C. A. Young, 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 

Prof. Simon Newcomb, 
Moncure D. Conway, 
Chancellor John H. Vincent, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 

Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, 
Prof. David Swing, 

Rev. Dr. Leonard W. Bacon, 
Park Benjamin, 

Rev, M. J. Savage, 





SUBJECTS ALREADY 


Poisons in Food and Drink. 

Is Life Worth Saving? 

Should the State Teach Religion ? 

Shall the Eight-hour System be Adopted ? 
The Experiment of Popular Government. 

The Manuscript Market. 

Woman’s Duty to Woman. 

The Interviewer. 

The Future of Sunday Journalism. 

Should Foreign Authors be Protected ? 

Do We Need a Metallic Currency ? 

The Limit of Speed in Ocean Travel. 

The Future of Arctic Exploration. 

What We Know about the Weather. 

Newspaper Espionage. 

Arbitration in Pree, Disputes. 








THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO., 97 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


education, in 


Prof. Henry C. Adams, 
W. H. Mallock, 
President J. R. Kendrick, 
Prof. Newman Smyth, 
Carroll D. Wright, 

Dr. Cyrus Edson, 

Prof. Noah K. Davis, 
Lieut. A. W. Greely, 
Rev. Dr. C. A. Bartol, 
Andrew Carnegie, 

Prof. R. H. Thurston, 
Dr. William A. Hammond, 
Prof. Willis J. Beecher, 
O. B. Frothingham, 
Woods Pasha. 





DISCUSSED. 


The Waste by Fire. 

Shall Sunday be Preserved ? 
Industrial War. 

Prohibition. 

Is Labor a Commodity ? 
The Revolt of the Majority. 
The Convalescence of Faith. 
College Athletic Sports. 
The Fisheries Dispute. 
Civilization and Suicide. 
Modern Smuggling. 

What Rights Have Laborers? 
Our African Contingent. 
Americanisms in England. 
Are Women Fairly Paid? 
The Tramp and the Law. 
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A Novel Literary Magazine. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE WORLD AT A GLANCE. 











VoL. II. No.6. JUNE, 1887. | #05 Single Copy. 





BRENTANO BROS., Publishers, 5 Union Sq., N. Y. 


Published at the end of each Month. Wm. G. Jordan, Editor. 





Any one who has ever undertaken the task of searching through the vast 
field of Periodical Literature for the Latest Thought on any certain topic, will at 
once appreciate and value BOOK CHAT. Those whom good fortune has pre- 
served from this disagreeable duty will more than appreciate BOOK CHAT. 


Book Chat is an Index of the Leading Periodical 
Literature of the World. 





The contents of every Magazine is classified according to subject. Thus 
any one interested in America, Anthropology, Archeology, Architecture, Army, 
Art, Astronomy, The Bible, Birds, Botany, Chemistry, China, Church, Coal, 
Commerce, Disease, Drama, Education, Electricity, England, Evolution, France, 
Geology, Germany, Greece, Health, Holland, India, Indians, Insanity, Insects, 
Irish Question, Italy, Japan, Journalism, Labor, Literature, Land Law, Material- 
ism, Meteorology, Microscope, Mines, Mythology, Music, The Navy, Philology, 
Photography, Physics, Poetry, Politics, Political Economy, Railways, Religion, 
Russia, Science, Shakespeare, Ships, Spain, Spiritualism, Taxation, Trade, 
Voice, War, Women, Yachting, and every other possible subject that is treated 
of, can, by reference to BOOK CHAT Index, see what articles will be of interest 
to them and in what Magazine they appeared. 

Other valuable features are: The Monthly List of New Poems; Monthly 
List of New Serials ; New Books, with its Classified Index ; Gossip About 
Authors ; Selected Current Readings ; Coming Books ; Magazine Briefs ; Open 
Questions, and bright and novel editorials that are both entertaining and in- 
structive. 





WHAT MARK TWAIN SAYS: 


‘‘Now I'll look up some of the Magazines I would like, then I'll subscribe for 
them, and every month when they come in, I'll throw them on a great shelf I have, 
then I'll look through Boox Cuat Magazine Leaders, and if I see anything that strikes 
me favorably, I'll pull down the Magazine and read the article.” 
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The Horological Discovery of the Age! 





NO MORE MAGNETIZED WATCHES! 





THE NEW 


Geneva Nonmagnetic Watch, 


PATENTED. 





CANNOT BE 
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Cased in 48, 14 and 10 K. Gold Hunting and Open-Face Cases, 
Plain and Engine Turned. 
Also in Sterling Silver Cases, Gold Crowns and Joints. 


A WATCH THAT 





EVERY WATCH WARRANTED. 





“THE Nonmagnetic Watch is warranted to stand the following test: Place the 

Watch on the strongest magnet that can be obtained and allow it to remain a 
sufficient time to become thoroughly magnetized. Now remove the watch one foot 
away from the magnet and observe its rate. We warrant the timekeeping rate not to 
be changed by the magnetic influence. An ordinary watch subjected to the above test 


would be utterly ruined. 





For Sale by all First-class Jewelers. 





























And 


REPEATING 
Single Shot Rifles. 


THE BEST 


HUNTING and TARGET RIFLES. 


Send for 76 Page Illustrated Catalogue and Mention this Paper. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








THE 


ESTEY PIANOS 


ARE COMMENDED FOR THEIR 
Exquisite Qualityand Delicacy 
of Tone, 

COMBINED WITH 
Great Power and Brilliancy, 
Great Strength of Construction, 


INSURING 
Durasiuity, Power AND LonG STANDING IN TUNE. 


i] 




















The New RepgatinG ACTION, patented and used only by 
the Estry P1ano Company, enables a performer to produce 
the most delicate shades of expression with marvelous 
effect and precision, 

WAREROOMS : 


No. 5 East 14th Street, New York. 





BROWN BROS. 
& CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, BOSTON. 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, FRANCE, 
GERMANY, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, SWITZER- 
LAND, NORWAY, DENMARK, SWEDEN, 
AUSTRALIA, ST. THOMAS, ST. CROIX, 
AND BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
IN STERLING. 
Available in any part of the world, in Francs for use in 


Martinique and Gaudaloupe, and in Do.tars for 
use in this and adjacent countries. 


MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY BE- 
TWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE, AND BRITISH 
AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 


Make Collections of Drafts. 


Drawn abroad on all points in United States and Canada, 
and of Drafts drawn in the United States 
on foreign countries. 





Their London House, Messrs. BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
CO., receive accounts of American Banks, firms and indi- 
viduals upon favorable terms. 


































Moral: “INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.” 


QUALITY PAYS 


Both Dealer and Consumer. 


THE MOST EXPENSIVE ECONOMY 
is to buy cheap goods, which are cheap because there is 
no security for their delivery. 





THE TERRIBLE 
Railroad and Steamboat Disasters, 


which have already destroyed so many lives this year, 
are liable to bring sudden obligations of enormous 
volume on any company doing personal 


insura Pup, te in a Company 
“NC Libp = 
ABLE TO m-”"ry = ~™* ALLI 


Jar 
AND WHICH COULD Pai”! 88 


A. $2,000,00° Loss 


WITHOUT CLOSING ITS DOORS. 


INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS, 


NOT IN 
Irresponsible Hat-Passers with 
Empty Treasuries, 


Which Guarantee Nothing Except the Privilege of 
PAYING YOUR OWN LOSSES. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, RODNEY DENNIS, 
fres't. Sec’y. 








































JOHN ©. RANKIN, JR., 834 CORTLANDT ST. N.Y. 








